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~ even years ago, Zemka and 
~ Hasan left Bosnia and set- 
% tled in the East Bay with 
J their four daughters and 


~ hope for a better future. Life wasn’t 
- easy for them here, either. They 


lived in a cramped apartment in a 


neighborhood that “has so many ~ 
problems,” Hasan said. 
~ Now their lives have changed. ~ 


Four months ago, they moved into 
a home of their own — a home 
they themselves helped build — 
with enough space for the whole 
family, and a safe, friendly envi- 
ronment for the. children. 

_ Their home is part of a complex 
of four houses in the Fruitvale area 
of Oakland. The houses are not 
only attractive and comfortable, but 
have the added special quality of 
being “green,” that is, built using 
environmentally friendly materials 
and methods. The “green” aspect of 
this housing project represents a 


really exciting new way of building 
that is good for the environment 
and for the homeowners. 


The ecologically sensitive houses 
were designed and constructed by 
East Bay Habitat for Humanity, an 
affiliate of the international organi- 


$1. 


zation. Habitat makes it possible for 
low-income families to buy their 
own homes and pay off the mort- 
gages at zero interest. For their part, 
the families are required to put in 
their own “sweat equity” labor: 
namely, 500 hours of work on the 
construction of the houses. 

“ Dave Sylvester, Habitat staff 
member and ‘construction. manager 
‘on the Fruitvale site, explained the 
process. As a location is selected 
and acquired, building plans are 
drawn up, and then a broad out- 
reach campaign is initiated 
throughout the community. 
Orientation meetings are held and 
applications distributed. 

On the Fruitvale project, out of 
several hundred applications turned 
in, about 75 families qualified, and 
then four families were selected by 
a committee process. Qualifications 
for becoming a Habitat homeowner 
are based on a number of factors, 
such as income, need, and present 


living conditions. 
Lai Saechao and her husband. 


six-year-old daughter, mother-in- 
law and father-in-law were one of 
the lucky four families chosen to 
become new homeowners in the 


See Habitat for Humanity page 15 


Black-and-White Phantoms in a Technicolor World 


In Jonathan Burstein’s art, poverty banishes living beings into a black-and-white purgatory 


by Terry Messman 


an Francisco 
Jonathan Burstein’s new 


paintings explore the ironic - 


contrast between the bleak, 
gray world of impoverished street 
people and the beckoning, brightly 
colored consumer goods that sur- 
round them on all sides — seduc- 
tive, yet just out of reach. 

His stark vision renders street 
people as black-and-white specters 
wandering as though lost in a shad- 
ow zone, unseen by mainstream 
society. His paintings are based on 
homeless persons he has seen on the 
streets of the Mission District, and 
reveal how poverty can banish living 
beings into a kind of dead zone — a 
black-and-white purgatory. 

These forlorn phantoms seem 
trapped in limbo, unable to reach 
out and touch the dazzling array of 
neon-colored consumer pleasures 
on display all around them, tanta- 
lizing in their closeness and their 
pie. of the good life. 

In a hauntingly powerful painting 
referred to as (cart), a homeless man 
ushes an overloaded shopping cart, 
eighed down with bags of cans and 
bottles He himself 
appears to be weighed down as 
heavily as his cart, burdened with 


fo 
tO 


- recycling 


GQ 70 


artist 


oppressive cares and SOrrows. The 
careworn figure is painted in hag- 
gard shades of gray, and is caught in 


the exhausting grind of pushing - 


unbearable loads countless mules 
through endless days. 

Right behind this fatigued figure, 
in ironic juxtaposition to his earth- 
bound plight, are the brightly col- 
ored cars that represent freedom and 
deliverance from the desolate streets. 
The promise of our consumer soci- 
ety is that everyone can afford to 
buy a neon-colored car and drive 
away to some carefree fun spot. That 


promise is shown to be a lie for the. 


legions of people pushing heavy 
burdens on inner-city streets. 

In (rainbow), a man is missing a 
leg and his only bed is a sidewalk; 


yet his pants are held up by rainbow. 


suspenders that add an unexpected 
note of cheer to an otherwise down- 
cast portrait. Rainbows are a sign of 
hope — the promise of a better day. 

Each viewer will have to decide 
if the multicolored suspenders allow 
him to sleep peacefully on the side- 
walk with rainbow-colored dreams; 
or if this disabled man has died, thus 
ee the suspenders an unbear- 
ably sad commentary on a life lived 
in the shadows of death. 


See Black and White page eight 
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by Michael Diehl 


he social safety net for the less 
fortunate of our society already 
has been seriously torn after 
years of right-wing attacks on 
government assistance, and on the legacy 
of the New Deal and the Great Society. 
Now, with the successful recall of Gov. 
Gray Davis and the election of the 
Terminator as governor, another all-out 
assault on the safety net is under way. 

On May 12, we must march and rally 
in Sacramento to stop this assault on the 
basic human needs of the poor, the elder- 
ly, children and the disabled. 

The result of falling through the holes in 
the social safety net is often homelessness 
and premature death. Once you fall through 
the net, the government won’t throw you a 
lifesaver or a rope, if right-wing politicians 
get their way. It will be sink or swim time 
in shark-infested waters while you are try- 
ing to find your boot straps. 

Readers of the Street Spirit already 
know about the danger that Gov. Arnold 
Schwarzenegger’s proposed state budget 


poses to the poor, the elderly, the homeless _ 


and hungry, and the mentally or physically 
disabled. [See “Terminating California’s 
Safety Net” in the March 2004 Street Spirit, 
and “They Have a Dream to Save the 
Safety Net,” February 2004.] 

A statewide coalition has formed 
called “Save the Safety Net” that is orga- 
nizing a march and rally of thousands in 
Sacramento on May 12, starting at 10:30 
a.m. at the State Capitol. The gathering 
rally at St. Mary’s Center in Oakland on 
January 15, 2004, (Martin Luther King’s 


birthday) was our first local action to - 


oppose these inhumane cutbacks. The 
event culminated in a solemn carrying of 
the casket for those who may die prema- 
turely due to Gov. Schwarzenegger’s cuts 
to our state’s social safety net. 

I know several presently housed dis- 
abled paraplegics who are worried about 
the governor’s plan to cut the wages of In 
Home Support Service workers back to not 
much better than minimum wage — far 
below living wage. They are worried that 
these severe cuts will jeopardize the amount 
of assistance they receive from In Home 
Support Service attendants, and undermine 
their ability to live independently. 

They are concerned that they will be 
unable to maintain their living arrange- 
ments — already very stressed due to the 
high rental prices in the East Bay. We 
already are seeing a noticeable increase in 
physically disabled people winding up on 
the street, reversing the progress that had 
been made in earlier years in the movement 
for independent living for the disabled. 

Clients in our BOSS shelters are wor- 
ried about their access to Medi-Cal assis- 
tance if the governor succeeds in decreas- 
ing funding for providers by a further 10 
percent. Many of those providers will then 
drop their Medi-Cal clients. 

County food banks already suffered sig- 
nificant cuts last year, and this year threat- 
ens to be worse. In Berkeley, we are seeing 


the likely closure of the Quarter Meal pro- - 


gram. Other programs — including BOSS 
(Building Opportunities for Self 
Sufficiency), the Ecumenical Chaplaincy to 
the Homeless, the Women’s Day-Time 
Drop-In Center, and the Homeless Action 
Center — are being negatively impacted by 
cuts in funding fueled by the privatization 
agenda being pushed in Washington, D. OF 
and Sacramento. 

Increased need due to the 2001 reces- 
sion and the following jobless “recovery” 
have put the budgets of many nonprofit 
service providers under great stress, even 
where cuts in previous budget years have 
been avoided. Agencies helping the 
homeless and hungry are also facing 
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Save the Safety Net Rally in Sacramento 


“Don’t Displace the Poor Any More!” Protesters rallied at St. Mary’s Center in Oakland to oppose Schwarzenegger’s 
budget cuts that would decimate the safety net at a time when poverty is on the rise. Michael Diehl is at the far right. photo 


inevitable built-in increases in labor costs, 
particularly in Workers’ Compensation. 

Unfunded federal and state mandates 
have increased the financial pressures on 
local governments; and the limitations upon 
funding created by Prop. 13 have put local 
governments deeply in the red. Alameda 
County expects an increase in costs for 
CalWorks ($98.3 million in last year’s bud- 
get will rise to $114 million in FY 
2004/2005) and General Assistance ($14.1 
million will increase to $19.4 million). 

This comes at a time when federal and 
state financial assistance has been going 
down steadily since President Clinton 
signed the 1996 Welfare Deform Bill that 
the corporate media calls a great success. 

In Contra Costa County, officials are 
talking about possibly closing two family 
shelters in Concord and Walnut Creek, 
and perhaps another shelter in Concord. 
Schools are being closed, and programs 
are being cut all over the East Bay. 
Services for non-citizens are being partic- 
ularly targeted in the state budget. 

The privatization of welfare programs 
and social services has coincided with a 
similar privatization of the public airwaves 
and media. President Clinton signed the 
1996 Telecommunications Act; and the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
under Chairman Michael Powell, has aban- 
doned its original mandate to protect the 
airwaves from the very corporate domina- 
tion that the FCC is now permitting. The 
corporate media have made sure that only 
marginal coverage is given to the downside 
of “restructuralization” and the destruction 
of social programs enacted under the New 
Deal and Great Society. 

This year, I have found that simply 
going to the City Council and Board of 
Supervisors meetings in Berkeley and 
Oakland, and working on getting Measure 
A passed in Alameda County, is not enough 
to stop the loss of social services to my 
homeless constituents. The City of 
Berkeley faces a budgetary shortfall of $1.6 
million in anticipated sales and property tax 
revenue from the state, due to Arnold’s rev- 
enue grab to balance a state budget with a 
prospective $22 billion deficit. 

The need to focus on what is hopper 
ing in Sacramento is even greater than last 
year. Last. spring, I organized 300 partici- 
pants in programs:at BOSS to sign a letter 
asking then-Gov. Gray Davis and local 
Assemblywomen Wilma Chan and Loni 
Hancock to increase the vehicle license 
fee or otherwise find revenues to preserve 
services. We also had two busloads go to 


- Associates to give Rep. 


march and rally in Sacramento. Davis did 

implement the vehicle tax fee increase. 
-Our local Assembly members have 

been pushing to reinstate the higher tax 


rates for the wealthiest 3 percent that Gov. 


Pete Wilson passed and Gov. Davis undid 
during the prosperity of the late 1990s. 

The higher rates and the reinstitution 
of the higher vehicle license fees that 
Davis undid were supposed to be reinstat- 
ed if the economy and thus tax revenues 
went down — as happened during the 
economic downturn from the 2001 reces- 
sion under President Bush Jr. 

President Bush’s excessive tax cuts for 
the very rich — to the tune of $500 billion 
— and the expenditure of $200 billion to 
kill poor people in Iraq and Afghanistan, 
were largely responsible for this economic 
downturn. During our Call to Action rally 
last June at the Alameda County adminis- 
tration building in Oakland, Supervisor 
Keith Carson said that federal tax cuts and 
war deficit spending had such a negative 
impact on services to the poor that they 
amounted to “Weapons of Mass 
Destruction” at home. 

On April 13, 2004, I 
worked with a group of elders 
and the Affordable Housing 


Barbara Lee over 500 signa- 
tures against the proposed 
Bush Administration cuts to 
Section 8 housing assistance to 
the poor. We also called for 
the reinstatement of the origi- 
nal funding and purpose of the 
HUD program. 

Bush wants to cap enroll- 
ment on Section 8 subsidies, 
and is pushing cuts that will 
result in one-fourth of those 
presently enrolled in Section 
8 losing their housing vouch- 
ers. Bush’s plan would dump 
the responsibility on local and 
state government and thus 
eliminate the federal mandate 
to provide these housing 
vouchers. Already, the very 
poor and homeless have been, 
for the most part, cut out of 
Section 8. In Berkeley, it has 
become mostly a homeless- | 
ness prevention program. | 

{ 
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Margo Norman, an 
African-American veteran of 
the civil rights struggle and 
presently a tenant at the 
Harriet Tubman apartments in | 


PEOPLE’S PARK 


by Julia Vinograd 


All the dirt under the world’s fingernails 

piled up in this park. 

We planted roses, tomatoes everyone stole 

before they got ripe, 

ants climbing sunflowers’ hairy stems 

and yellow explosions like 

comic book stars in a fist fight 

and yes, there are fist fights here. 

All the dirt under the world’s fingernails 

from a little boy biting his tongue with concentration 

digging for treasure in his own backyard 

to a village farmer who never met any foreigners 

digging a grave for his son after the bombers pass. 

And at night ghosts use our swing sets, 

ghosts with dirty fingernails. 

To roses it’s all the same 

and white clover clutching a river-rounded stone 

and violets half in the shade of a beer can; 

who’s getting the next six-pack? 

All the dirt under the world’s fingernails. 

Dirty pictures in a high school boy’s 

back jean pocket. Naked lovers in a sleeping bag 

behind some bushes 

rousted by angry cops demanding their IDs. i 
} 
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Berkeley, has been telling me that senior 
tenants may have to start joining the 
Berkeley Homeless Union peace camp 
protest sleep-outs. 

Last year, she wrote a letter to local 
government officials saying the elderly 
would be forced to set up tent cities. The 
next day, the Berkeley Homeless Union 
set up a peace camp on the median strip 
on Adeline Street, on the same evening 
that the Shock and Awe massive bombing 


-assault started on Iraq. Margo took that as 


a sign of affirmation from that Higher 
Power that hears our appeals. 

Nearly 40 years ago, Martin Luther 
King Jr. led the Poor People’s March on 
Washington, D.C. We need to recall that 
Dream he had for America! We need to 
stop the war on the poor both at home and 
abroad! Now! 


Michael Diehl is a member of the BOSS 
Community Organizing Team. Contact his 
voicemail at (510) 843-6800, ext. 720. Tune 


into the “Liberation of the Wretched” show | 


most every Sunday from noon to 2 p.m. on 
Berkeley Liberation Radio 104.1 FM. 


Dirt singing like music 

and yes, there is music here. 

All the dirt under the world’s fingernails, 
black moons of my delight. 

Shine. Hold hands and dance. 
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by Lynda Carson 


he old saying that you can’t fight 


City Hall and win was discredited 
recently when a handful of 


Oakland artists and tenants out-— 


smarted Mayor Jerry Brown. The Alice 


Arts Center residents are the living proof 


that you can fight City Hall and win. 
On April 8, the City of Oakland quietly 


settled out of court with 12 residents of | _ 


the Alice Arts Center who had filed suit in 


‘small claims court in October 2003. The 
residents each received a check for $4,800. — 
on April 15, with $500 paid to each of the — 


litigants by the City of Oakland and the 
rest of the money owed to each of the liti- 
gants by an insurance company. 


The original suits filed by 13 residents of 


the Alice Arts Center (AAC) sought dam- 
ages of at least $5,000 for each litigant. The 


City appealed one of the 13 suits that was. ff 


filed after the tenant had already won dam- 
age awards in small claims court, and that 
appeal has not yet been resolved. 


Already, three or four new suits have [ 


been filed against the City in small claims 
court by other residents at the AAC since 


learning of the settlements made on April _ 


8 to the others at the center. 

The residents sought compensation for 
the lack of a stove and kitchen privileges 
that were removed from the Alice Arts 
Center by Oakland officials. They also 
sought compensation for a reduction in 
services and repairs that resulted in roof 


_ leaks, faulty showers and a deterioration 


in their quality of life. Lastly, damages 
were sought after the residents charged 
that Mayor Jerry Brown had publicly 
slandered the tenants in his failed attempt 
to drive them out of the arts center. 


“For us this is a complete victory,” said. 
_ Theo Williams, AAC resident and Tenant 


Association member. “We got our kitchen 
back with a better stove than before, privi- 
leges were returned to use the vacuum 
cleaner, all the community bathrooms 
have been reopened, and we received 
$4,800 each for the extra money we had 


to spend for eating out after they took the. 


kitchen from us. 

“We won, we beat them! It wasn’t so 
much about the money. It wasn’t so much 
about the stove. A year ago, we were 
almost pushed out the door by the mayor’s 
scheme to evict us; but we pulled together 
and fought back. When push comes to 


_ shove, you have to educate, agitate, push 


back and organize! We want people to 
know they can fight City Hall, and win.” 
The City of Oakland opened the Alice 
Arts Center in 1987, and it has become a 
successful center of activity for African 
and African-American dance troupes, 


- with an estimated 50,000 people per year 


using the services offered at the center. 
The AAC also has a 400-seat indoor the- 
ater, and 74 housing units for resident 
artists and musicians. 

According to residents at the AAC, the 
quality of life there went downhill rapidly 
after Mayor Jerry Brown opened up his 
charter school, the Oakland School for the 


Arts, which took over the art center’s 400-. 


seat theater and disrupted the other pro- 
grams already in existence at the center. 

In addition, the residents charge that 
the City of Oakland hired Taura 
Musgrove to run the Alice Arts Center 
into the ground so that Mayor Brown 
could eventually take over the whole cen- 


- ter and run everyone else out. 


' “Taura Musgrove sabotaged the arts 
center,” said Judith Sims, a long time ten- 


_ant/artist and organizer at the AAC, who 
recently helped to form the Alice Arts 


Center Board which hopes to operate the 


arts center some day. 


“Musgrove cancelled the season’s list 


for most of the theater bookings, removed 
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Tenants and artists at the Alice Arts Center successfully fought off Jerry Brown’s attempt to drive them out. 
ee a ee See ee re ne oe 


Oakland Art Center Fights City Hall and Wins 
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“A year ago, we were almost pushed out the door by the mayor’s scheme to evict us; but 
we pulled together and fought back. When push comes to shove, you have to educate, agi- 
tate, push Back and organize! We want people to know they can fight City Hall, and win.” 


— Theo Williams, Alice Arts Center _ 


our stove, allowed the building to fall into 
disrepair, and stopped renting out the resi- 
dential housing units,” said Sims. “We 
had 25 vacancies and 100 People on the 
waiting list waiting to move in.” 

“It made the whole place look hee 
nothing was operating well, and suddenly 
it all crystallized in April of 2003 when 
Jerry Brown tried to take over the whole 
building for his charter school. Suddenly 


_ it was very clear what was happening. 


That’s when we knew we really had a 


‘fight on our hands and that we-had to save 


the dance, our housing, and the future of 
the arts center,” said Sims. 

The tenants and arts organizations at 
the AAC united in a common front 
against Mayor Brown and the City of 
Oakland. By June of 2003, hundreds of 
protesters and. conga players streamed 
down the streets of Oakland for a series of 
protests at City Hall to fight against the 
proposed takeover of the arts center by 
Jerry Brown and his charter school. 


“It’s so important to save the dance,” 


said Sims. “They shut it down in San 
Francisco, and they. tried to shut it down 
in Oakland, and we had to fight back to 
save it.” 

Jack Wyles and Frederique: Ganiges 


were also key organizers who helped to 


figure out how to save the AAC from 
Mayor Brown’s takeover scheme, and 


they united with Sims and Williams in an 


effort to save the arts center. 

“This is very empowering, a victory 
for the little people,” said Frederique 
Georges. “If we can do it, anyone can. 
Even though we fought against the forces 
of the City and Jerry Brown, I was so 
focused on what needed to be done to 
fight back, that I tried to avoid wasting 
my time or energy by seeing it as a fight 
against the City of Oakland. 

“If anyone really wants to know why 
we fought back, it was because it was the 
right thing to do! Somehow we had to 
save the arts center, and we did the best 
we could.” 

According to AAC tenant and musi- 


cian Jack Wyles, “Sometimes fighting 
“City Hall is not casy when you would 


ihe be doing art. It’s hard for. artists to 


waste time fighting City Hall, but it had to 
be done. What counts more is the long 
tedious work it takes to figure out what 


“needs to be done to fight back. It took a 


lot of work to download the forms used 
for small claims court and figure out a 
strategy that would prevail in court. 


“My message to everyone is that others _ 


can do this. The message is that anyone 
can fight back no matter what the situa- 
tion is; and they should never give up just 
because the odds may appear to be in 
favor of the powers that be.” : 

Credit also goes to small claims legal 
adviser Rosylen Mangohig for helping the 
AAC tenants to maneuver their way 
through the lengthy, complicated process 
of filing a suit against the City. 

“The Oakland Ballet gave up the fight 


too soon and left the AAC when Jerry 


Brown pushed them around; and they 
moved to another location, and now they 
are in debt by half a million dollars as a 
result,” said Sims. “The mayor is scheduled 
to leave the art center and move his charter 
school to another location, and we have a 
lot of work to do to get things running 
smoothly again. We are already organizing 
to meet the challenges of the future.” 
Mayor Brown lost the battle to take 


-over the Alice Arts Center for his charter 


school. Recently, he launched another 
failed takeover scheme at a different loca- 
tion in Oakland to set up his charter 
school, but was blocked by stiff resistance 
by people already using that location. 


“We must continue to smile and 


laugh,” said Sims. “We had a lot of laughs 
during our battle with the City, and it real- 
ly helped to keep us sane and focused. 
Now that we created the Alice Arts 
Center Board as the next logical step to 
organize even further, we hope to eventu- 
ally run and operate the Alice Arts Center 
some day — and even rename it, to be 
called the Malonga Arts Center.” 


-by Building Opportunities for Self 
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Street Spirit Vendors 


Street Spirit’s vendor program is run 


Sufficiency (BOSS). If you have ques- 
tions about the vendor program, call 
Robert Huffman, vendor coordinator, 
at BOSS at (510) 843-6800, box #110. 
Vendors are trained to interact 

respectfully with the public and are 
not suppposed to harass anyone while 
selling Street Spirit. Vendors are also 
not supposed to solicit donations 
above the $1.00 price of the paper. 


————— 


Homeless 
Veterans: 


Collateral 
Victims of 


Empire 


by Robert L. Terre]l 


he mainstream U.S. news media 

are filled these days with adula- 

tory stories and iconic images of 

the nation’s warriors. Much of 
the reportage focuses on the men and 
women of the military as they execute 
their grim assignments in the killing fields 
of Afghanistan and Iraq. 

Notwithstanding the small cache of pho- 
tographs of flag-covered coffins released in 
late. April, the vast majority of the stories 
and images present the nation’s soldiers as 
invaluable, heroic role models. 

The propagandistic video footage of 
Private Jessica Lynch, distributed to the 
world’s news media in the wake of her 
apparently staged rescue from an Iraqi hos- 
pital room, is representative. The footage 
presented Lynch’s rescuers as courageous, 
fearless and totally dedicated to the mis- 
sion of saving an injured, endangered com- 
rade from a heinous fate. 

Subsequent reports from Private Lunch 
and other sources that contradict the U.S. 
Government’s official version of her res- 
cue have done little to alter the main- 
stream media’s insistence on presenting 
‘the military in an heroic mannet. - 

Patriotic, embedded, flag-waving, 
uncritical, adulatory journalism was also 
on broad display recently in the immedi- 
ate aftermath of the death of Specialist Pat 
Tillman, who was killed while on patrol 
in Afghanistan. 

Photographs of Tillman, who turned 
down a lucrative contract with a National 
Football League team to become an Army. 
Ranger so he could participate directly in 
the so-called War on Terrorism, were 
splashed across the front pages of the 
nation’s newspapers and magazines. 
Television and radio Stations across the 
nation repeatedly broadcast news stories 
and documentary footage that emphasized 
Tillman’s warrior spirit, whether in a foot- 
ball or military uniform. 

Such reportage is regularly augmented 
with stories and images of soldiers being 
greeted by ecstatic family members upon 
their return to the United States from for- 
eign military assignments. 

Typically, the stories and photographs _ 
produced during the carefully choreo- 
graphed episodes involving returning 
troops are presented in the heroic mode. 
The soldiers are polite and proud. Their 
spouses and children are respectful and 


“ey Shoot 
the street. 
people” 


= Robert L. Terrell 


documentary photographer 
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A homeless man in camouflage military gear in San Francisco. Many veterans never put the war behind them. 


| °*The fact that there are 

| homeless veterans is a 

| national disgrace. To 

| allow veterans to live 

| under bridges and in 
back alleys is shameful. 
People who put their lives 
on the line for others 
deserve to be honored 
and treated with respect.’ 


— From a report on homeless veterans by 
the California Veterans Board. The report 
estimated that 55,000 homeless veterans 
reside in California. 


proud. ‘The journalists who record their 
breathless, I-am-so-glad-you-are- still 
alive~and-here-for-me embraces invari- 
ably exude pride. 

Such news reports generally end with 
shots of the soldiers strolling arm-in-arm 
with their giddy family members toward 
the vehicles that will take them back to 
civilian life. At that point,’for all practical 
purposes, the news media, the government 
and the general public, lose all significant 
interest in the soldiers. 

They have done their duty. They are on 
their own. Any significance they have to 
war and the nation’s long-term best inter- 
ests has come to an end. As a result, the 
news media swarm off in search of other, 
more newsworthy, targets of opportunity. 

Unfortunately, for many: veterans the 
most trying period of their lives begins 
almost immediately after they saunter arm- 
in-arm out of the journalistic frame and 
into their own private versions of hell. 

Statistics laboriously gathered by those 
tasked with caring for veterans, homeless 
ones in particular, consistently indicate 
that far too many of them become haunt- 
ed, tortured. victims of their memories of 
war. As a result, they suffer emotional, 
physical and financial collapse. 


Many homeless veterans were disabled while in the military. 


The least lucky ones, those without 
families or social support networks, some- 
times commit suicide, or end up in mental 
institutions, or jails, or cold,. windswept 
street corners, reeking of cheap liquor and 
begging for free food and spare change. 


EVERY WAR CREATES HOMELESS VETS 


My first memories of homeless, limb- 
less, begging veterans are rooted in child- 
hood. Whenever I was taken downtown in 


any of the small Detroit-area cities in 


which I grew up, I would see old, 
unshaven men begging on the streets. 

What I did not know at the time is that 
most of the men were veterans of World 
War II. Many of them were alcoholics, 
and virtually all of them conveyed the 
impression that they were broken, aban- 
doned human beings. 

I was excruciatingly aware that many of 
them had missing limbs. It was not unusual 
to see them scooting about on small, 
padded, wooden platforms perched atop 
small wheels scavenged from roller skates. 

Some of the old, broken, sad-eyed vet- 
erans sold pencils. But most often, they 
sat quietly i in front of begging cups, wait- 
ing patiently to hear the tinkle of a few 
coins tossed in their direction by anony- 
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Robert Terrell photo 


Robert Terrell photo 


mous passers-by who rarely took the time 
to speak to them. 

As I grew older, I watched the ages of 
the broken beggars change as their popu- 
lation expanded to include younger veter- 
ans from the Korean War. 

During recent decades, the streets of 
cities across the nation have been flooded 
with veterans from other wars, including 
the Cold War, Vietnam, Grenada, Panama, 
Lebanon, anti-drug operations in Central 
and South America, and Gulf Storm. 

Given the United States’ current impe- 
rial activities in Afghanistan and Iraq, it 
seems appropriate to note that, within a 
relatively short period of time, a new 
flood of hapless, haunted men and women 
will appear on the nation’s streets. 


ONE OF EVERY FOUR HOMELESS 
PERSONS IS A VETERAN 


The size of the street-level tragedy 
heading in our direction can be partially 
discerned via statistics that describe the 
current population of homeless veterans. — 

Even though no branch of the Federal 


Government is entrusted with the task of 


keeping up-to-date and accurate statistics 


See Homeless Veterans page 14 - 
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Arcata police arrest and fine the homeless for the “crime”’ of sleeping outdoors. 


by Robert Norse 


teata, California, a town of 

20,000 nestled in the far north- 

- western corner of California 

| near the Oregon border, is a uni- 

versity town, heavy with environmental and 

political activists, and more often than not 

boasts 'a unique Green Party majority on its 

five-member City Council. It is also locked 

in a far less unique, far too familiar, strug- 

gle to harass, disperse, and disenfranchise 
its 300 homeless residents. 

Tad, 46, uses his first name only as a 


matter of religious conviction. (Though 


his full name is “Tad,” he is sometimes 
identified on court dockets as “Tad 
Robinson.”) He ran into hard times in the 
Central Valley five years ago, and began 
walking the country in search of a new 
way of life. A journey of several months 
on foot took him to Sedona, Arizona: 
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Once there, he was busted three times for 


“lodging” in national forests — each time ° 


for not having a permanent address. 

“The forest manager had a new piece 
of territory to clean the hippies out of,” 
Tad said. “At the end of that, I realized 
you can’t camp in a national forest, can’t 
camp in the city, can’t camp anywhere. 
It’s pointless to walk if you can’t sleep.” 

He hitched back to the North Coast. 
Tad moved to Arcata to research a book 
on the historical connection between 
Standard Oil Company and marijuana 
prohibition. Using the university facilities 
and living outdoors, Tad made progress 
until a local soup kitchen abruptly cut all 
the locks on the homeless lockers and 
threw his notebooks into the dumpster. — 

Police hit closer to home when they 
observed him and a friend picking up 
garbage by his campsite near an over- 


grown area traditionally used by folks 


Arcata Activist Resists ‘Homeless Cleansing’ 


Arcata police are using arrests and surveillance to clamp down on the homeless. 


outside as a sleeping area called the Field. 
Arcata has indoor emergency shelter for 
only 12 of its 300 homeless people. 
Frustrated in not being able to find Tad’s 
campsite, Arcata police used prison labor 
to clear-cut the Field in February 2003. 
Two weeks. later,.Tad went to the 
Arcata City Council for the first time and 
publicly denounced them for the anti- 
homeless clear-cutting. He also spoke 
about how the local “care center,” Arcata 
Endeavor, would trap kids, running peo- 
ple’s names in the morning for warrants. 
“IT don’t have any problem with the 
whole Continuum of Care,” Tad said later. 


“The homeless alcoholic who needs a route 


to get sober — it’s a great thing. I do have a 


. problem with all this going to benefit a few 


when everybody else is being persecuted 
for their economic status.” 

The very next day, police gave.Tad his 
first camping citation under an Arcata anti- 


Rousted and Robbed by Robocop 


: by Becky Johnson 


anta Cruz Police Officer Perry, . 


who has become known as 

Robocop among the homeless, 

has been a regular dynamo when 
it comes to aggressive economic cleansing 
of the streets of Santa Cruz. Robocop is 
the evil twin of Officer Eric Seiley, the 
Homeless Harassment Officer — er, I 
mean, Homeless Resource Officer. 

Seiley is bad enough. In mid-April he 
seized the van belonging to Donald 
Algren, a.k.a. Dirtclod of Camp Paradise 
fame, and dumped the occupants out. 
Don’s wife Kay, in her wheelchair no 
less, and the couple’s dog were dumped 
onto the sidewalk. : 

In the same time period, according to 
J.J. Ballard, Robocop showed up at the 
long yellow wall across from McDonald’s 
on Ocean Street to hassle three men. J. J. 
Ballard was there with Roger and 
Shortdog about 9:30 a.m. Officer Perry 
confronted the three men, yet issued no 
citations, and made no arrests. But he took 
away all their belongings, including sur- 
vival bedding and 30 copies of Street 
Spirit which Roger had been selling. 

Did he have a reason for taking all 
their stuff? Did he give them a receipt? Is 
he trying to stop them from selling Street 
Spirit even though vending papers is a 
legal activity and requires no permit? 
Perry was not saying. cae 

A week earlier, Seiley had threatened 


- to ticket J.J. for selling Street Spirit on a 


public sidewalk. This is surprising, since 
the City of Santa Cruz already had to pay 
a large settlement to Steve Argue for 
arresting him for selling a newspaper in 
the City since selling papers is legal. 


Seiley. also has issued tickets to the 
three men when they camped on private 
property with the owner’s permission, and 
issued open-container tickets despite the 
fact that it is not illegal to have an open 
container on private property. According 
to reports, Seiley also claimed he was 


- going to make trouble for the owner. 


“And the owner went down to the 
police station and told them to back off or 
he would file a complaint!” remarked J.J., 
a smile broadly painted across his face. 

Last year, J.J. Ballard was arrested by 


Seiley and convicted of felony “prowling” 


when he drank a beer on private property 
near a closed office building across the 
street from Denny’s Restaurant on Ocean 


Officer Perry (at left) arrests a homeless man named Rusty 
for the “crime’’ of washing people’s windows in a parking lot. 


Photo courtesy Housing 
Now! Santa Cruz 


Street. Ballard spent nine months in jail 
and now has one strike against him. A 
self-acknowledged alcoholic, and a long- 
time local homeless man, J.J. has become 
a top Street Spirit vendor, outselling any 
other vendor in the Santa Cruz area. 

In the meantime, HUFF (Homeless 
United for Friendship & Freedom) has 
gone on record as supporting compassion- 
ate businesses arid organizations which 
adopt supportive rather than punitive poli- 
cies for dealing with homeless people 
found literally on their doorsteps. 


For more information, call HUFF at (831) 
423-HUFF for a recorded message, and to 
leave a message. Visit www.santacruz.indy- 
media.org and www.huffsantacruz.org 


wn 


camping law that carries a fine of $84. In 
protest, Tad and five others assembled in 
the Field with protest signs and banners to 
protest Arcata’s camping ban, its selective 
enforcement of downtown ordinances, and 
its use of prison labor to eradicate homeless 
survival camps. 

“We definitely think [a campground 
for homeless people] is the only afford- 
able immediate solution,” said Tad. “The 
economy is not getting better. The city is 
not getting richer. The housing is not 
going to be here. People have to stay 
somewhere, and if you want it to be ille- 
gal in the sewer system they call the 
Marsh [a traditional camping area for the 
unhoused], then you have to provide them 
a place that it is legal for them to stay.” 

In spite of support from Green Party 
City Councilman Dave Meserve, two 


See Arcata Man Resists page 14 


Nowhere to Run 
by Michael Creedon 


We were born in disillusionment; 
Took a stand against Goliath. 

It didn’t last too long, my friend 
But the Big Guy keeps fighting 
Because he sees no end 

Until he’s eaten every one of us. 
Ozymandias: I’m the king of death. 


In times gone by 

There may have been a purpose in it. 
It’s just money and blood in the 
Name of religion and politics. 


I’m getting out to my hiding place. 
I may die there unknown. 
I might see you there. 


Pig in the Dust 
by Lynn Simpson- Vincent 
Winter rain pelts my plastic bag. 
I huddle tight against the wall 
And the sidewalk. 

My feet tucked up tight 

For warmth and protection. 


You pass me by, you see the wall; 
Unbroken wall and empty sidewalk. 
Your warm coats and well fed bodies 
Mark you as better than me. 


No, you’re not better, just different 
Your demons are under control. 

The bank smiles when you need a loan, 
Your job is enough reference. 


Enough to pay extortionate rent, 
Pay for food, and clothing. 
Enough to live. 

My job buys food and no roof. 


I shower when I can. 
If you see me at all 

I’m just a pig, 

In the dust of your day. 
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by Lynda Carson. ae 
uring the evening of April 19, 
18 local activists from a vari- 
ety of organizations joined 
together in Oakland to brain- 
storm ideas on how to resist the recently 
passed Nuisance Eviction Ordinance 
(NEO). In between slices of pizza, every- 
one had an opportunity to offer ideas on 
how to monitor the NEO or teach people 
in the community how to resist it. 


The Nuisance Eviction Ordinance was. 
passed on its final vote by the Oakland | 


City Council on April 6, and will go into 
effect on June 1, 2004. Arturo Sanchez 
already has been designated as Oakland’s 
Nuisance Czar. 

Nancy Nadel and Desley Brooks were 
the only members of the City Council 
who voted against the NEO. The other 
councilmembers sided with the NEO’s 
promoter, Councilman Larry Reid, and 
voted for this latest scheme of forced relo- 
cation to gentrify Oakland. _ 

The San Francisco Chronicle came out 
in opposition to the NEO on April 6 in an 
editorial that urged Oakland officials to 
scrap the existing NEO version for one 
that does not place innocent people at risk 
of losing their housing if they have not 
been charged with any crimes. 

Only days before the NEO vote took 
place on April 6, the United Nations 
announced that the City of Oakland had 
made the list of the world’s worst govern- 
ments that use violence against their own 
citizens and activists. The United Nations 
singled out the brutal mistreatment of 
anti-war protesters by the Oakland police. 
Yet the same Oakland Police Department 
will now be instrumental in enforcing the 
Nuisance Eviction Ordinance on the word 


of anonymous informants. 
Unfazed by the U.N. report, Oakland. 
continues to promote schoo) closures, 


evictions and forced relocation as part of _ 


its vicious master plan to chase the poor 
out of the city. . | 

It appears that Oakland officials are too 
dimwitted to grasp the significance of 
being exposed by the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights for crimes 
against humanity. The United Nations has 
declared housing to be a human right, and 
it is ironic for Oakland to try to solve its 
social problems by enforcing a policy of 
forced evictions through the NEO that 
will impose involuntary homelessness 
upon its population. 

The NEO gives police and City of 
Oakland officials the power to force the 


eviction of renters from commercial prop- - 


erties, condominium rentals and apart- 
ments. The NEO requires landlords to 
evict any renter deemed to be a nuisance 
by City officials, subsidizes the eviction 
of Oakland renters, and gives Oakland’s 
greedy landlords an opportunity to force 
the eviction of renters. 


PROMOTING GENTRIFICAT ION 


Oakland officials have done their best to 
promote. gentrification and to lure develop- 
ers into the city: The NEO was sold to the 
public as having a positive economic 
impact on neighborhoods. During a recent 
televised event, Councilman Larry Reid 
stood before a crowd of developers and 
assured them that they will not recognize 
_Oaklanid 5 to 10 years from now. 

The NEO’s backers claim that they 
only want to go after renters engaged in 
illegal activities, despite the fact that 
records show. that the crime rate in 
Oakland has diminished during past years. 

Opponents argue that the NEO pro- 
motes the eviction of low-income renters, 
protects landlords engaged in wrongful 
evictions, and violates due process by 
allowing tenants to be evicted even if they 
have never been arrested, cited or convict- 
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ed of anything at all. 

On April 6, Councilwoman Nadel stat- 
ed that she opposed the ordinance because 
the promoters of the NEO refused to 


_ remove a clause that allows for the evic- 


tion of renters that may have a criminal 
record from years past, regardless of how 
long ago it may have occurred. 


RENTERS STILL HAVE RIGHTS 
Sitara Nieves of Critical Resistance 


said that despite the passage of the NEO, 


she wants to remind people that they still 
have rights under Measure EE (Just Cause 
eviction protections) and that they should 


learn how to resist and protect themselves 


from any eviction attempt. 

“Critical Resistance is opposed to th 
Nuisance Eviction Ordinance, and we 
hope that the people of Oakland learn how 
to resist and fight evictions,” said Nieves. 
“Creating more homelessness is not the 
solution to Oakland’s problems.” 

Even though the NEO was deliberately 
designed to be a tool for City officials to 
intimidate renters into giving up their 
housing without a fight in the courts, the 
ordinance has its weak points. 

For starters, consider State law. 
California Health and Safety Code 
Section 11571.1, which grants extra pow- 
ers to allow the City to step into the shoes 
of a landlord to evict renters, requires that 
Oakland is limited to spending only $600 
per eviction case. According to the NEO 
Summary; “The detriment to the City in 
coming under 11571.1 is that attorney’s 
fees to. the City when it takes over an 
eviction are limited to $600.00 — contest- 
ed evictions will cost significantly more.” 

As an example, The Evictors (a local 


eviction mill) presently charges landlords | 
‘around $400 just to write and send a letter 


of intent to evict a renter. That amount 
does not include the cost of actually evict- 


ing a renter, which may be upwards of. 


$2000 or more when renters use their 
rights to fight evictions. If most Oakland 
renters choose to fight their evictions 
rather than run when being forced out 
under the NEO, $600 per eviction is not 
going to go very far. 

The City Attorney’s.Office and the 
promoters of the NEO are well aware that 
it costs more than $600 for an eviction 
proceeding, and can only hope that 
Oakland renters are not aware of the weak 
points in the NEO. 


For more on the struggle against the NEO, 
call Critical Resistance at (510) 444-0484, 
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Tenants rights demonstrators protest arbitrary and unjust evictions by Oakland’s landlords. 


Resisting Oakland’s Nuisance Eviction Ordinance | 


Sue Doyle photo 


Only days before the NEO vote took place on April 6, the 
United Nations announced that the City of Oakland had 
made the list of the world’s worst governments that use 

_ violence against their own citizens and activists. 


Fighting Evictions in Oakland 
It takes a court order to evict renters, and renters fight evictions all the time. Keep 


in mind that many renters are protected in Oakland by the Just Cause eviction protec- 
tions mandated by Measure EE. Renters have the right to demand a jury trial and can 


force landlords to prove their allegations in a court of law, which may prove to be 
| prohibitively expensive for landlords. 


When facing eviction, many low-income renters seek help by calling the Eviction 
Defense Center at (510) 452-4541 Others defend themselves. The following informa- 
tion is a guide through the process, and should not be construed as legal advice. 

Instructions for filing an answer to a summons and complaint 


Upon receipt of an Unlawful Detainer/5 Day Summons (eviction notice), the renter 
has 5 days to file an Answer. You can find the required answer form at the Clerk of 
the Courts Office located at 600 Washington Street, Rm. 4020. (1 block away from 


| 7th St. and Broadway in Oakland). 


1. You will be given three copies of the Answer; one will include Proof of Service. 
2. Fill out the Answer form as directed in the form's instructions. 
3. Keep one copy of the Answer and the Proof of Service for your records. 


- 4. Someone other than you (i.e., a friend or family member) over the age of 18} 


must mail a copy of the Answer and fill out the Proof of Service. 
5. Send one copy of the Answer to the plaintiff or the lawyer for the plaintiff. Look 
on the first page of the Summons for the correct name and address. 
6. The Proof of Service must be filed at 600 Washington St, Rm: 4020. 
_ 7. File the original remaining copy of the Answer with the Clerk of the Court at 


| 600 Washington St, Rm. 4020. You must submit your Answer no later than 4:30 pm 


on the 5th and final day to avoid going into default. 

8. The filing fee for an Answer is $83.00 (or more). If you do not have the filing 
fee you may ask for, and file, a Fee Waiver. Complete and file the Fee Waiver at the 
same place and time you are filing an Answer. If you qualify for the Fee Waiver you 
will not be required to pay. You will be notified by mail. 

9. You will receive a memo in the mail to set case for trial. 

10. Do not act until you receive a second letter, which will indicate the actual trial date. 

11. You will receive a Notice of Trial and have a Hearing within 10-15 days. 

12. You may want to visit the Court before your Hearing to familiarize yourself | 


| with the court procedures. You may sit in on any eviction Hearing. 


13. You must attend your Hearing. Arrive at the Court 15 minutes early. 
14. At the Hearing, the Judge will consider all of the evidence presented, including 


| any evidence you have to substantiate the claims made in your Answer. 


15. The Judge will issue a judgment either for you or against you. The Judge will 


| specify any and all terins of his/her judgment. 


If you decide to defend yourself, keep in mind that if you find yourself in trouble, 
many attorneys do not want to take on a case once it has entered the courts. You may 
want to seek the advice of an attorney in advance before trying to represent yourself. 

Regardless, when all is said and done, you miay be able to save your housing and 
block the eviction. It may turn out that you are able to delay the eviction by a few 
months to allow yourself time to find a new home and save up some money. You do 
not have to pay rent after receipt of a 30 or 60 Day Notice, which comes before you 
receive the Unlawful Detainer/5 Day Summons. 


For anti-eviction help, call the Eviction Defense Center at (5 10) 452-4541. 
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Paradise Lost and Demolished 


Bum’s Paradise 


A documentary film 
by Tomas McCabe 


Review by Mark Dorazio 


magine a place in the Bay Area 

where folks live quietly, many in 

homes which they built themselves, 

keeping a low profile and feeling a 
sense of community with their neighbors. 
A place where neighbors share food, 
tools, know-how, and common human 
concern for each other... 

A place where folks can live affordably, 
without paying the high rents for which the 
Bay Area is, unfortunately, notorious... 

A friendly place where people watch 
out for each other, and where new folks 
who arrive are often welcomed by estab- 
lished community members, who then 
often help them find materials to start 
building a new house... 


A place where poets and writers feel | 


inspired to express beautiful feelings 
about their environment, and artists work 
with paint and wood and stone to create 
beautiful community art-pieces for every- 
body to admire and enjoy... 

A place with views of the setting sun 
sinking into the waters of the Bay while the 
last rays of light play on the San Francisco 
skyline a few miles across the Bay... _ 

A welcoming place where almost 
everybody who lives there is from “the 
street” and was previously “homeless” 
and/or “houseless” — yet they were able 
to find this wonderful place to live with- 
out help from any government agency. 

Believe it or not, such a place existed 
for a while during the last 10 years of the 
20th century, on a former landfill in 


“Rabbit” Barringer at the Albany Landfill encampment. The boat in the back- 


ground drifted to shore and was used as a home until it sank. 


Albany, California. The story of this place 
and the folks who lived there is the sub- 
ject of an excellent documentary film by 
filmmaker Tomas McCabe called “Bum’s 
Paradise,” recently shown to an audience 
at Humanist Hall in Oakland. 

While it’s true that no living situation 
is perfect, the film paints an over-all pic- 
ture of a beautiful place to live, in total 
contrast to popular images of “homeless- 
ness.” In some ways, the Albany Landfill 
encampment was almost a paradise, as the 
film’s title implies. 

My only criticism is with the other 
word in the title, the word “bum,” as I feel 
it carries a very negative impact. I reckon 
something like “hobo haven” or “hobo 


heaven” would be better — or almost any- — 


thing without that word “bum.” 

In the film, we meet dozens of former 
residents of the place, each with a very 
interesting story to tell. We see some con- 


flict, as always happens between neighbors, 
but we see the conflict being resolved; plus, 
we are told that the community had long 
ago established strict protocols regarding 
issues like theft and privacy. 

I was amazed to hear so many folks 
expressing themselves so openly and 
articulately. There is no doubt that some- 
thing very special was happening there. 

One of the earliest residents lived in an 
actual castle, which he built himself, 
working only at night. It really looked like 
a castle, complete with a circular stairway 
made of massive stones. 

Near the middle of the film, “Jimbow 
the Hobo” delivers a powerful spoken- 
word performance piece about 21st century 
USA which is so real it almost made the 
hairs on the back of my neck stand up. 

The female residents are equally awe- 
some, especially the “Amazons.” And 
“Rabbit” Barringer, the main narrator, is 


awesome throughout, especially near the 
end, when he describes feeling confident 
about his ability to express himself natu- 
rally. It is powerful to see him coming to 
terms with his poverty, because it is 
poverty with dignity. - 

The scary scenes when the police 
arrive to destroy the encampment, and a 
helicopter circles overhead, must be seen 
to be believed. Talk about raining on 
somebody’s parade. It’s like that song 
about someone leaving a cake out in the 
rain; but here the rain comes in the form 
of local police, acting in response to legis- 
lation enacted by the. Albany City 
Council, to totally ruin what we now real- 
ize was no doubt a very good thing. 

In the film, the dreadlocked dude sums 
it up well. Asked how he feels about liv- 


' ing in a place which might be hazardous 


to his health, he tells us that some of the 
‘hoods in Oakland are, like, way more 
dangerous, dude. And he hits the nail on 
the head when he says, “It don’t cost the 
taxpayers nuthin’ to leave me alone!!” 

Instead, we learn that the Albany City 
Council allocated thousands of dollars to 
remove folks from what was, for some of 
them, the nicest place they ever had lived, 
or possibly ever will live. And that three 
years later, nothing has been done, in spite 
of grand plans to build a public park there. 

Friends, you gotta see this film! I’ve 
seen it three times already! 

The next Bay Area screening of 


~“Bums’ Paradise” will be at 7:00 p.m. on 


Thursday, May 13, at the Albany High 
School Library, 603 Key Route Blvd., 
Albany. “Rabbit” Barringer and filmmak- 
er Tomas McCabe will be present for a 
question-and-answer session. The show- 
ing is free (donations encouraged). 

For more information, see the website: 


http://www.bumsparadise.com/screenings. html 


Ursula Sherman Village A Refuge from Urban Chaos 


BOSS is building a village 
where homeless families can 
heal, learn. and work. The 
project will provide transi- 
tional housing, along with a 
center for learning, an arts 
center, health care and a 
community garden. 


by boona cheema_ 


ith inspiration from our founder 

and the support of our communi- 

ty, BOSS is currently building a 
new national model of housing and life- 
changing learning and services for poor 
families: Ursula Sherman Village. BOSS 
(Building Opportunities for Self- 
Sufficiency) is a 33-year-old nonprofit in 
the East Bay that works with homeless, dis- 
abled, and poor people, and provides hous- 
ing, health care, and economic development 
activities designed to turn their lives around 
and lift them out of crisis and poverty. 

The project is named after the founder 
of BOSS, Ursula Sherman, a lifelong 
human rights activist who worked as a 
librarian during the Nuremberg trials and 
devoted her energies in Alameda County 
to creating equity and resources for poor 
people through her service on BOSS’s 
Board of Directors and that of the 
Berkeley-Richmond Jewish Community 
Center. One of her last wishes to me was 
that BOSS create a village, “a refuge from 
urban chaos where people can heal, learn, 
and work.” This is the vision of Ursula 
Sherman Village. 

The Village is being built at the current 


site of Harrison House, one of the largest 
and oldest emergency shelters for homeless 
people, located in West Berkeley. We are 
expanding and reconfiguring this site to 
offer more and better resources to lift peo- 


ple out of homelessness and poverty: 


Currently, Harrison House offers shel- 
ter for 80 families and singles, with a 
small playground for children and a 
mobile trailer for afterschool activities. 
The facility has an outdated kitchen, din- 
ing and laundry facilities and a small 
TV/reading room. But upon completion in 
2006, Ursula Sherman Village will be 
expanded and improved far beyond its pre- 
sent state, and will offer a comprehensive 
array of housing and support services: 

+ Shelter (Harrison House) for 85 sin- 
gles and 5 families. 

+ Transitional house (Sankofa House) 
for 10 families. 

+ Transitional house (Ubuntu Center) 
for 30 families. 

+ Expanded Children & Youth Center 
for learning and play. 

« Center for Learning-Teaching, fully 
equipped for classroom instruction and 


computer learning workshops. 

+ Arts-Culture Center for music, arts, 
cultural sharing. 

+ Health & Healing Center, for 
drug/alcohol recovery, health care, and 
health education. 

+ Leadership Development Center, for 
civic skill-building. 

+ Village Store, for bartering with vil- 
lage “currency.” 

+ Village Laundry: solar, water-heated, 
and wind-powered. 

«+ Expanded gardens, with instruction 
on home gardening. 

At the Ursula Sherman Village, both 
shelter and shared transitional housing 
will be available to help people move 
towards independent living. 

A specialized learning curriculum, with 
classes running from one session to several 
weeks to give time to instill and practice 
new skills and habits, will be offered in 
comprehensive life-skill areas: health main- 
tenance, personal care, household mainte- 
nance, time management and organization, 
business and communication skills, inter- 
personal skills, nurturing the spirit/creativi- 


ty, diversity, and more. 

A full schedule of daily, participatory 
workshops, classes, and activities will be 
planned for residents, designed to develop 
a sense of purpose, growth, and excite- 
ment. The goal of all activities is to: 
increase skills, build community and 
social connectedness, and create motiva- 
tion and energy towards healing and self- 
care, doing so in an energized, interesting, 
and supportive way that recognizes peo- 
ple’s strengths and accomplishments, and 
creates hope for the future. 

The curriculum will be implemented 
using an innovative strength-based 
methodology. After exhaustive work with 
the homeless and disabled for over 30 
years, BOSS clearly saw the need for a 
different response, one that builds upon 
people’s strengths rather than focusing on 
their weaknesses and dependency. 

Dealing with people from a starting 
point of overcoming weakness creates 
emotional hurdles and resistance. Dealing 
with them from a starting point of build- 
ing on strengths develops confidence and 
willingness to change. 

With that philosophy, we developed an 
innovative Wellness & Empowerment 
Curriculum — a resource manual for 
strength-based skill-building activities, 
with resource materials, teaching guide- 
lines, and innovative educational exercis- 
es. When finished, it will be a national, 
replicable model for changing the lives of 
homeless families and individuals. 


boona cheema has been the executive direc- 
tor of BOSS for 25 years, and first came to the 
organization in 1971 as a client. She has 
worked for social justice as a volunteer, 
activist, and board member with local, state, 
national, and international human and civil 
rights groups. 


Surin’ s art exposes te 
underside of San Francisco, 
a pleasure-seeker’ s mecca 
with countless luxury 
hotels and restaurants, 
where 100-plus homeless 
people die every year in 

the black-and-white shad- 
ows of its neon-lit streets. 


from page one 


Similarly, in the painting referred to as 
(coke), a worn-down woman sits alone on 
the sidewalk, holding a bright red can of 
Coke that is supposed to brighten up her 
day by providing a momentary uplift. But 
the advertising promise that “Coke adds 
life” is contradicted by her dejected expres- 
sion: She hasn’t been uplifted at all. 

In fact, a closer look shows that she is 
panhandling. Our affluent society seems 
to promise that all of us can afford to pep 
up our day by buying brand names like 
Coke. The woman’s empty can belies that 
promise, she cannot buy her way into ¢ con- 
sumer society. 

In Burstein’s art, the Coke is held by a 
homeless woman he saw hanging out. at the 
$ where he gets photos devel- 
oped. “Coke i is such a ubiquitous product,” vee 
he said. “I think it’s the number-one recog- 
nized brand in the world. And she’s using it 
to spare change. Coke is very peppy; it has 
sugar and caffeine. It’s uplifting, yet this 
woman is nodding off. She’s falling asleep 
with her hand out for change.” 

And just as the Coke can will be thrown 
away into the garbage can n 2xt to. her, she - 
is also the product of a throwaway culture 
that discards her on the sidewalk, ght next 
to the trash. The Coke can, the trash can, 
and the One-Hour Photo sign are all sym- 
bolic of our quick-and-dirty disposable cul- 
ture. We use it up and throw it away, 
whether it’s a Coke can or a woman dis- 
carded as useless by a fast-moving society. 


COLLISION BETWEEN CONSUMER 
CULTURE AND HOMELESSNESS. 

Burstein’s new paintings of street 
scenes are coupled. with photographic 
compositions that creatively re-imagine - 
brand-name consumer products in 
thought-provoking images that are part 
satire, part surrealism. In his art, the 
black-and-white world of homeless peo- 
ple collides with the neon-colored world 
of consumer products, also causing a col- 
lision between tragedy and comedy. 

In an interview with Street Spirit, 
Burstein said that his latest series emerged 
when two different bodies of work “sort 
of co-evolved, feeding off each other.” 

Burstein has always had “a fascination 
with the colorscape of the urban environ- 
ment. And I’ve always been fascinated 
with the Technicolor packaging you see in 
stores.” The bright colors of the Mission 
neighborhood featured prominently in his 
earlier work, which also explored the way 
color is used as a code on highway mark- 
ers and traffic signs, buses and city vehi- 
cles, trash cans and recycling bins. _ 

His latest series started as a synthesis 
‘of his interest in those colors and his 
exploration of people living on the streets. 

“The genesis of this series was an actual 
experience I had on the Muni bus,” he said. 
“A guy came shuffling in and he was a very 
bedraggled-looking person with lots of 
heavy coats. He just looked like sort of a 
bleak, beaten-down person. He was clutch- 
ing a clear plastic shopping bag; and in it 
was a really brightly colored, optimistically 
labeled box of laundry detergent in fluores- 
cent green and oranges. They’re all called, 


(rainbow) 


like, Gain or Bright or Joy. That contrast 


caught my eye — the sort of ironic tension — 


between the optimism and the idea of the 
wonderful life we’re sold if you buy this 
product, and then this sad, everyday reality. 
It was such a compelling visual image that I 


realized I should do a painting of tee and 

fat was the genesis of the series.” 2 
~ Once the idea gripped him, similar s sce- 
- narios seemed to start popping up all & 
around. “Either the universe started making _— 


it happen or : just started noticing,” he said. - 
GAIN AND THE Hoty GralL 

In the painting referred to as (gain), a 
man in a wheelchair reaches for a sunshine- 
colored bottle of Gain detergent, but it’s 
just out of reach on the shelf above him. It 
is simultaneously tragic and comical, as the 
‘promises of the consumer-gratification oui- 
ture remain out of reach for many. 

“With Gain, it’s like if you buy this, 


you're gaining something — the promise | 


of fulfillment and acquisition,” Burstein 


said. “And here he is unable to acquire the 
_product because it is out of his reach. For 


me, it was like the Holy Grail, the shining 
thing that’s just out of reach. 

“Plus, I wanted this sense of the over- 
whelming scale of this monumental wall 


_of all these products and the relative 
insignificance of the person compared to | 
that. The theme is the ironic tension | 


between what’s promised us as consumers 
and what the reality is. There’s also 
humor and a bit of the absurd in this, too. 
If the message has more than one mood, 
it’s more effective.” 

Although there is an element of social 
realism in Burstein’s paintings of life on the 
streets, he also has been influenced by such 
diverse traditions as the religious imagery 
of medieval painters, magic realism, and 
the Pop Art of the 1960s, when Andy 
Warhol and Roy Lichtenstein created iconic 
depictions of consumer goods such as 
Campbell’s soup cans and comic strips. 

“Pop Art celebrates, in a backhanded 
way, consumer culture and advertising 
images,” he said. “I think Pop Art is really 
important because I just think we’re not 
even aware of the degree to which we're 
saturated with logos and advertising.” 


GHOSTS IN LIVING COLOR 


Burstein created a strong tension 
between the gray world of poor people and 
the garish colors of consumer packaging. 
“Tt’s so over the top with bright, fluorescent 
colors,” he said. “They’re like neon. 
Especially certain classes of products like 
laundry detergent, it’s like a psychedelic 
experience to walk down the aisle.” 

He utilized a painting style called “gri- 
saille’ — an achromatic technique using 
only blacks, whites and grays —to create 
powerful depictions of homeless people 
haunting the streets like unwanted ghosts. 


(cart) | 


They are painted in grim, downcast tones of 
gray, as if they’re unseen specters inhabit- 
ing a dreary shadow zone. 

In these paintings, as in real life, we 
tend to avert our eyes from the depressing 
poverty of people on the street. The eco- 
nomic impulse of our culture is to not see 
poverty, and, at the same time, to seduce 
our eyes with brightly colored consumer 
objects of desire. Just walking. down the 
street, our eyes are drawn to colorful: bill- 
boards, luxury cars, and Coke ads, and not 
to the people that have been disregarded 
and discarded by consumer culture. 

“The black and white versus the color 
was kind of metaphorical for me,” he said. 
“Advertising is designed — both in the text 
and the color and the shape of whatever 
product — to capture our attention, to cap- 


Art by Jonathan Burstein 


Art by Jonathan Burstein 


ture our eye. And people on the street is like 
the other end of the spectrum. It’s some- 
thing we try to avoid having seep into our 
consciousness. Most people try to look the 
other way. So it’s kind of the two opposite 
ends of the spectrum in terms of all the 
things competing for our attention.” 


CARTLOADS OF POVERTY 


In American society, shopping carts 
are images of affluence, filled with a cor- 
nucopia of purchased goods. But in the 
painting of (cart), the grocery cart 
becomes emblematic of poverty and hard- 
ship. As the man pushes his overloaded 
cart to the recycling center, the unafford- 
able neon cars will fade further into the 
background, like a vanishing promise. 


See Jonathan Burstein’s Art page nine 
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(joy-pain) | i 
Jonathan Burstein’s Art 


- from page eight 


Burstein said, “The ostensible function 
of a shopping cart is to go shopping for all 
these brightly colored products. But prob- 
ably half of the shopping carts in this. city 
are used for homeless people’s stuff.” 


FLOWERS ON A GRAY: DAY 


The painting of (flowers) was triggered - 


by a homeless woman who hangs out on 
the corner near a flower stand by Burstein’s 
house. “It reflects my actual daily experi- 
ence with this yuppie flower stand with this 
incredible riot of color, this whole profu- 
sion of exotic flowers,” he noted. 

In the painting, a man who appears to be 
homeless sprawls on the sidewalk, with 
none of the colors reaching his gray world. 
It could be someone who can’t afford to 
buy flowers, or someone rejected in love 
and dejected. Flowers are the free gifts of 

_ nature, but they’ve been turned into rather 
expensive consumer goods that people buy 
to brighten up their house or pursue a 
romance. When even the beauty of nature is 

- turned into a commodity, a person who 
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Art by Jonathan Burstein 


can’t afford $50 worth of roses is left 
bereft, sitting on a sidewalk of gray right 


“next to that “incredible riot of color.” 


_ JOY AND PAIN IN NEON COLORS 

In a photographic series that re-visions 
well-known name brands, Burstein played 
with Pop Art techniques to develop an eye- 
opening exhibit that was displayed at local 
grocery stores, rather than art galleries. 

_ He purchased neon-colored products at 
the store, then painted on them “to subvert 
the labels.” In one exhibit, called (joy- 
pain), he put bright yellow bottles of Joy 
dishwashing liquid next to a bright green 
bottle of Gain detergent — except the 
word “Gain” was changed to “Pain” by 
painting over it, using the same typeface. 

Burstein then brought the bottles with 
the altered labels back to the supermarket, 
placed them carefully on the shelves, pho- 
tographed them, and left them in the store 
as an art exhibit. The effect of seeing Joy 
and Pain sitting side by side on the store 
shelves is subversive of a consumer cul- 
ture that sells joy and denies pain. 

Beyond the satirical mockery of 
Madison Avenue hype, deeper levels of 
meaning emerge. - 


Art by Jonathan Burstein _( gain) 


(security-fear) 


BUDDHIST TEACHINGS 


Burstein started this photographic 
series by pondering the Eight Worldly 
Dhammas of Buddhism, also known as 
the vicissitudes of life. 

According to Buddhist teachings, four 
opposing pairs of worldly concerns are 
the root causes of the ups and downs of 
life: pleasure and pain, loss and gain, 
praise and blame, fame and disrepute. 
When we are no longer swayed by these 
fluctuating conditions of gain and loss or 
praise and blame, we can see beyond the 
shifting winds of changeable fortune, and 
find a deeper peace within. 

But consumer slogans and images 
increase our attachment to these worldly 
concerns. “What our system plays into is 
exactly those eight concerns,” he said. “The 
Buddhist thing is that these are the ones 
you have to recognize, because eventually 
you want to get away from them because 
they won’t give you real happiness.” 

Another exhibit of opposites highlights 
the growing tension in our society between 
security and fear. Burstein repainted a Pepsi 
bottle and then placed the transfigured bot- 
tle of “Fear” next to “Security”’ tampons. 


Art by Jonathan Burstein 
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In a culture dominated by the fear of 
crime, terrorism and war, the startling con- 
trast between “Fear” and “Security” on a 
supermarket shelf shows how advertisers 
exploit our unspoken anxieties to market a 
product labeled “Security” that holds the 
illusion of alleviating those fears. 

Advertising promotes the image of per- 
petually happy consumers, affluent and 
carefree. Burstein’s art shows what is miss- 
ing from this picture. American society 
denies the presence of fear, pain and pover- 
ty; but Burstein drags those hidden realities 
out into the light of day, and displays them 
as art exhibits for all to see. 

His art exposes the underside of San 
Francisco, an affluent city rated as one of 
the world’s number-one tourist destina- 


tions. In this pleasure-seeker’s mecca with 
countless luxury hotels and restaurants, 
more than 100 homeless people die every 
year in the black-and-white shadows of its 
neon-lit streets. 
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by Rocky Neptun 


ne hundred-plus brave souls 
stood below the towering 


citadel of corporate greed in. 


San Diego as rivers of cos- 
tumed flesh surged all around them. It 
was opening night for the San Diego 
Padres in their new $474 million Petco 
Ballpark and 42,000 fans flooded around 
the 25 square blocks the city had seized to 
feed the madness. 

“The idea of hard-working people 
spending good money to watch fat-assed 
millionaires hit a ball with a stick and 
then run around in circles is mind-bog- 
gling,” Thomas Dyer once told me as we 
sat in his favorite alleyway behind Adams 
Avenue. “Give them circuses, the Roman 
emperors said, divert them from the real 
beneficiaries of an unjust economic sys- 
tem, and the dumb masses will be led 
anywhere, right down to public murders 
of Christians in their coliseums,” he 
reflected that evening early last year. 

Thomas couldn’t be at the ballpark’s 
opening night demonstration. He would 
have been proud of the several homeless 
folks who had slipped through the milita- 
rized security and escaped weeks of 
police harassment to join families from 
Barrio Logan being displaced by the eco- 
nomic forces of gentrification. The protest 
was held as speculation, high rents and 
condo conversions are moving from the 
balipark’s East Village into their adjacent 
neighborhood. 

Ignoring the jeers and cat-calls of illu- 
sion-threatened fans, several groups orga- 
nized the demonstration on April 8 to call 
attention to the tragedy that children and 
women make up the fastest-growing seg- 
ment of the homeless population, while 
over 60 seniors a month hit the skids 
because of out-of-control rent and lack of 
affordable housing in San Diego. 

Wearing white armbands with black 
lettering declaring “People First,” protest- 
ers waved signs and passed out flyers ask- 
ing people to consider “the same level of 
financial commitment to our children, our 
elderly and others facing homelessness in 
our community as the City has shown for 
our sports teams.” 

Led by energetic, chanting kids, they 
then marched out of the “free speech 
zone” into the flowing crowds, weaving 
through the lines of uniformed military 
personnel waiting to march onto the field 


Opening Day Protest at 
‘New San Diego Ballpark 


Homeless activists denounce million-dollar | 
giveaways to one of nation’s most corrupt CEOs 
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with their banners, securing yet another 
piece of terra for Empire. 

“Economic deprivation and rental 
exploitation is a form of war waged on the 
poor,” Thomas told me several years ago 
when we were discussing the proposed 
ballpark. Sitting on the sidewalk in front 
of the used bookstore that let him take 
books outside to read, his long white hair 
flowing in the wind, he stroked the 
tapered silver beard, snorting that “the lib- 
erals and progressives” will never protest 
outside the new ballpark. 

“They fear embarrassment more than 
they want change,” he reflected, looking 
up and down Adams Avenue in the hip, 
upscale enclave of Normal Heights. “They 
toss a few coins my way, allowing me to 
exist here, sleeping in the alley, adorning 
the sidewalk during the day — their 
uptown bum, their token slummer — to 
add to the quasi-bohemian ambiance. But 
to go downtown on opening night, to 
actually rub elbows with smelly, scruffy 


homeless people and face their neighbors, 


bosses and, ultimately, their own illusions 
of commitment would be devastating — 
and they sense that.” 

Thomas had a dream one night as he 
slept in a dumpster to escape the chilling 
rain, a dream that there were thousands of 
San Diegans ringing the ballpark opening 
night, spreading out sleeping bags and 
blankets on the sidewalks and forcing 
oncoming attendees to step over the 
“refuse” in the streets. 

He was often more bitter at his liberal 
benefactors who allowed him to escape the 
dangerous and brutal conditions downtown, 
where only 1,865 beds were available for 
about 7,000 homeless people, justifying his 
patronage by saying that another person had 
a warm bed because he stayed uptown. He 
knew the peace-niks, the environmentalists, 
the civil libertarians, the ethnic groups, the 
powerful gay community in San Diego, all 
allowed themselves to overlook the fact that 
100 homeless folks die each year on city 
streets. 

He knew that progressives would not 
fight the criminalization of homelessness 
in San Diego — the class cleansing of 
downtown. He called intensified police 
harassment, “psychological tar and feath- 
ering before being run out of town.” 


PRIVATE SECURITY ARMIES 


He railed against the lack of opposition 
to private armies hired by wealthy mer- 


Protesters at Petco Park denounced the millions of dollars that City officials gave 
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to the San Diego Padres, arguing the money should have gone to help the poor. 


chants and corporations — the Clean and 
Safe San Diego officers in crisp brown uni- 
forms, the Horton Plaza officers in bright 
white uniforms, and the security thugs in 
Little Italy. These private security forces 
physically assault the unhoused and seize 
their personal belongings, including their 
ID, medication, and priceless photos of 


family and loved ones, and throw them > 


away. They are creating a terror zone 
where transients fear to tread. 

Yet, one hundred people of conscience 
dared to oppose the mantra of baseball 
worship; they faced the true believers 
wearing Padres T-shirts, caps, coats, 
sweatpants and, probably, even under- 
wear, as they massed toward the glittering 
steel stadium, a modern temple adorned 
with the names of corporate sponsors. 

San Diego’s newspaper promoted open- 
ing night with countdown editions, overlay- 
ing the news with a thick, colorful promo- 
tional page, and television and radio 
announcements heralded the ballpark. 

Even Father Joe Carroll decked out his 
homeless shelter in balloons and a sign wel- 
coming the Padres. “Take Me Out To The 
Ball Game” was played from its bell tower. 
The St.Vincent de Paul shelter, five blocks 
from the ballpark, was locked down to 
spare fans the sight of human refuse. 
Already under the gun, St.Vincent is strug- 
gling with the city over its free lunch pro- 
gram, which serves up to 1,800 daily. 

San Diego’s class cleansing of down- 
town is official policy. Using starvation as 
a weapon against the homeless, the city 
hopes to go beyond mere harassment to 
actual removal. 

As part of its updated Downtown 
Community Plan, the Center City 
Development Corporation (CCDC) antici- 
pates San Diego as having “one of the 
largest populations of any downtown in 
the United States.” They project the cur- 
rent downtown population of 25,000 will 
triple in the next few years. 

In 2003, in San Diego’s core, 15 upscale 
condo projects added 1,700 units, while 12 


new projects are underway. At an average 


cost of $350,000 each, none are affordable 
to working-class families. In addition, with 
close to 12,000 hotel rooms in the down- 


town area, the pressure to eliminate the 
sight of homelessness is intense. 

The CCDC promotes the downtown 
area with colorful brochures that highlight 
its eight neighborhoods. Heralding the 
opening of Petco Park, CCDC publications 
ignore the elimination of service providers 
and facilities for the homeless. It stresses 
that the East Village is San Diego’s most 


rapidly developing neighborhood, trans- 


formed by “charming residential lofts, 
spotted with artists’ homes, studios, gal- 
leries and shops.” 

Those who profit from the homeless 
industry, who are paid to keep the poor out 
of sight, may have hidden away on opening 
night. But residents from Barrio Logan and 
their children, now being forced from their 
homes by outrageous rent increases, joined 
members of the Caring Council, the 
Affordable Housing Coalition of San Diego 
County and the San Diego Renters’ Union 
to oppose the priorities of a city that has the 
highest cost-of-living to wage ratio of any 
major city in America. Ae 

In San Diego, fewer than 15 percent of 
the population can afford a home, and over 
60 percent of renters pay more than 30 per- 
cent of their paychecks for rent. 

Yet more than half of Petco Ballpark’s 
development came from a city bond of 
$225 million dollars that could have been 
used to build affordable housing and 
address the shelter needs of the “lesser 
half” of the city, where more than 34,000 
families are on a waiting list for rental 
assistance, and another 15,000 are waiting 
for a chance at public housing (some have 
been waiting for longer than a decade). _ 

To make matters worse, San Diego 
officials have turned down federal grants 
to build public housing units and have 
denied the military the opportunity to 
build over 10,000 new housing units, as 
well as nixed the University of San 
Diego’s plan to construct over 5,000 units 
of housing away from the campus, next to 
trolley lines. The market responds to 


“supply and demand” — and more supply 


means less profit for the fat cats. 
Demonstrators marched by the newly 


opened Padres Hall of Fame Bar and Grill 


See Protest at Petco Park page 15 
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The War in Iraq 


This is the first in a two-part series. Next month's topic is 
"Imperialism/Colonialism: An Historical Perspective." 


1. America has never been an empire.... We may be the only 
great power in history that had the chance, and refused. 


GEORGE W. BUSH, 2000, quoted in Niall Ferguson, “Hegemony or 
Empite?” Foreign Affairs, See ne one 2003 


2. The Romans were untroubled by their imperial destiny, 
while the Americans have had an empire since Teddy 
Roosevelt yet persist in believing they do not. But the real 
parallel with late Rome is that overwhelming military 
superiority does not translate into security. Mastery of the 
known world does not confer peace of mind. 
MICHAEL IGNATIEFF (Harvard University Professor of Human 


Rights -Practice and director of the Carr Center of Human Rights Policy), 
“Barbarians at the Gate?” New York Review of Books, 28 February 2002 


3. Fuck Saddam, we’re taking him out. 

GEORGE W, BUSH, interrupting a meeting of national security adviser 
Condoleezza Rice with some senators, quoted in Time, 31 March 2002 
4. Since its inception, the Bush Administration has 
launched two great foreign policy initiatives: a global war 
against terrorism, and a global campaign to expand 


American access to foreign oil. Originally, each possessed. 


its own rationale and mode of operation. As time has _ 
passed, however, they have become increasingly inter- 


twined, so that today the war on terrorism and the struggle — 


for oil have become one vast enterprise. 
MICHAEL T. KLARE (Hampshire College Professor of Peace and World 
Security Studies), “Oil Moves the War Machine,” Progressive, June 2002 


5. As befits a nation founded on the conviction of its own 
uniqueness, the American empire is like no other in histo- 
ry.... Apart froma handful of possessions left over from a 
brief, anomalous land grab in 1898, we have no colonies. 
We prefer access and influence to ownership. Ours is an 
informal empire, composed not of satellites or fiefdoms 
but of nominally coequal states. In presiding over this 
empire, we prefer to exercise our authority indirectly, as 
often as not through intermediary institutions in which the 
United State enjoys the predominant role but does not 
wield outright control (e.g., the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, the United Nations Security Council, the 
International Monetary Fund, and the World Bank). 
ANDREW J. BACEVICH (Boston University Professor of International 


Relations and director of the Center for International Relations), “New 
Rome, New Jerusalem,” Wilson Quarterly, Summer 2002 


6. One of the things we don’t want to do is destroy the 
infrastructure of Iraq, because in a few days we’re going 
to own that country. 

TOM BROKAW, evening news broadcast, NBC, 19 March 2003 (1 day 
after the start of the U.S. invasion of Iraq) : 

7. You remember when Colin Powell stood up in front of 
the world, and he said, Iraq has got laboratories, mobile 
labs to build biological weapons. They’re illegal. They’re 
against the United Nations resolutions, and we’ ve so far 
discovered two. And we’ll find more weapons as time 
goes on. But for those who say we haven’t found the 
banned manufacturing devices or banned weapons, 


they’re wrong, we found them. 
GEORGE W. BUSH, television interview, Poland, 29 May 2003, 


8. What better explains the stunning success of our mili- 
tary in Afghanistan and Iraq than their core faith in the 


values of our nation? 

JAMES A. BAKER III, (Secretary of State in the administration of 
George H. W. Bush), commencement address, Texas A & M University, 
May 2003, quoted in Sam Dillon, “Reflections on War, Peace, and How 


to Live Vitally and Act Globally,” New York Times, 1 June 2003 


9. Every ten years or so, the United States needs to pick” 

up some crappy little country and throw it against the 

wall, just to show the world we mean business. 

MICHAEL LEDEEN (resident scholar in the Freedom Chair, American 

Enter prise Institute), quoted in Lewis H. Lapham, “The Demonstration 

Effect,” Harper’s, June 2003 

10. There are some who feel that, you know, the condi- 

tions are such that they can attack us there. My answer is, 

bring ‘em on. We got the force necessary to deal with the 
- security situation. 

GEORGE W. BUSH, remarks, White House, 2 July 2003 


11. Nighttime on Ward 57. The rooms are quiet except for 
the beep of morphine pumps and the sound of a lone TV. 
Downstairs; the triage foom is bracing for an influx of 
new casualties. An hour'ago, another medevac plane land- 


ed at Andrews Air Force Base. 
ANNE HULL and TAMARA JONES, (Washington Post writers), referring 


“PEACE NOW” 


to the ward at Walter Reed Army Medical Center in Washington, D.C., 
where casualties from the Iraq War were being treated, closing paragraph, 
“After the War, Private Battles,” Washington Post National Weekly 
Edition, 18 August 2003 


12. President Bush radiates a serene but scary certitude 
when confronted with complicated problems or disagree- 
ments. “There is no doubt in my mind we’re doing the 
right thing,” he told Bob Woodward. “Not one doubt.” 
Friends attribute this serenity to his religious faith. 
Woodward, who interviewed Mr. Bush for nearly four 
hours for his book Bush at War, came away with the clear 


- impression that “the president was casting his mission and 


that of the country in the grand vision of God’s master 
plan.” “I’m here for a reason,” Mr. Bush told Karl Rove, 
his political wizard, “and this is going to be how we’re 
going to be judged.” A senior aide commented that the 
President “really believes he was placed here to do this 
[his military policy] as part of a divine plan.” 

ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER JR. (historian, aide to President John F. 


Kennedy and City University of New York Professor Emeritus), 
“Eyeless in Iraq” (2), New York Review bf Books, 23’October 2003 


13. At one point in [President Bush’s 28 October 2003] 
press conference, he was asked whether the “Mission 
Accomplished” banner was premature, and Bush declared 
that the banner “was put up by the members of the USS 
Abraham Lincoln, saying that their mission was accom- 
plished.” It was not an idea from his staff, he said. But, as 
the Administration later admitted, the banner was approved, 
constructed, paid for, and delivered by the White House. 


. KEN AULETTA (New Yorker writer), “Fortress Bush,” New Yorker, 19 


January 2004. Six months earlier, on 1 May 2003, President Bush deliv- 
ered a nationally televised speech on the deck of the aircraft carrier as it 
neared San Diego. 


14. [Referring to the occupation of Iraq:] If we have to, 
we just mow the whole place down, see what happens... 


TRENT LOTT (Mississippi senator), quoted in “Perspectives,” 
Newsweek, 10. November 2003 


15. A lot of Iragis are suspicious: we’ re there for their oil, 
their natural resources. That’s something that circulates a 


Jot in these societies where conspiracy theories are very 


dominant. 
THOMAS L. FRIEDMAN (New York Times writer), Chris Matthews 
television interview, MSNBC, 26 November 2003 


16. Direct-fire attacks on us [U.S. forces in Iraq] have 
dropped dramatically. We have a pretty clear message. If 
you shoot at us-we will do our damnedest to kill you, and 
most of the time we will. And if you live in a neighbor- 
hood and you know there.are bad people and you don’t 
want Americans to return heavy fire into your neighbor- 
hood, endangering your families, you need to turn in the 
bad guys. That message is being received. __ 

JOHN NAGL (army major and countetinsurgency expert), quoted in 
Peter Maass, “Professor Nagl’s War,” New York Times Magazine, 11 
January 2004 


17. Nag] suggests that Iragis who do not inform on insur- _. 
gents might have their neighborhoods shelled by American 
artillery. His history books must tell him that the Germans 


used such collective reprisals extensively as a counterinsur- 


gency tactic in France, Italy, Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia in 1940-45. Despite the might of the Nazi 
Wehrmacht, these tactics failed. Many who ordered the 
reprisals later found themselves at Nuremberg, facing jus- 


tice for their war crimes. : 
Eric J. Lerner (Lawrenceville, New Jersey), complete letter to New York 
Times Magazine, 25 January 2004 


18..No president has ever done more for human rights 
than I have. 


Art by Tiffany. ry 


GEORGE W. BUSH, remark to Ken Auletta, “Fortress Bush,” Ne 
Yorker, 19 January 2004 ~ 


19. The Bush Administration’s war on terror has becd . 
a source of substantial profit for Halliburton. The compa- 
ny’s commercial ties to terrorist states did not prevent it 
from assuming a prominent role.... [Halliburton supports] 
U.S. troops in Afghanistan, Kuwait, Jordan, Uzbekistan, 
Djibouti, the Republic of Georgia, and Iraq. Halliburton’s 
2002 annual report describes counterterrorism as offering 


“growth opportunities.” 
JANE MAYER (New Yorker writer), “Contract Sport,” New Vopter. 16 
February 2004. According to Mayer, Halliburton has received contracts 
for projects in Iraq worth $11 billion. 


20. Our arrogant stand in nearly all our diplomatic 
approaches to the rest of the world with this administra- 
tion has been such as to deeply embarrass the United 
States. Of course it’s nice to know that Hussein is in jail. I 
sit there and nod agreement when the president frequently 
mentions that.... And then of course when poor Secretary ., 
of State Powell had to go before the U.N. and make that 
plea with intelligence we now know, at the most gener- 


ous, as inaccurate — that doesn’t help at all. 
WALTER CRONKITE, Commonwealth Club of California speech, San _- 
Francisco, 27 February 2004, quoted in Steven Winn, “A Nation Trusted 
Him. And He Has Never Betrayed That Trust. We’re Still Listening to 
Walter Cronkite,” San Francisco Chronicle, 2 March 2004 


21. In resorting to misguided ideology and distortions of 
the truth to take the nation to war [against Iraq], President 
Bush broke the basic bond of trust between government 
and the people. If Congress and the American people had 
known the whole truth, America would never have gone 
to war. The President deserves to be held accountable. We 
don’t need a sign on the desk in the Oval Office that says, 
“The buck doesn’t stop here anymore. 


EDWARD M. KENNEDY, (Massachusetts senator), “Iraq and US. 
Leadership,” Nation, 29 March 2004 


22. I think [it’s] highly possible [that our military bases in 
post-war Iraq will be permanent.] We will probably need a 
major concentration of forces in the Middle East over a long 
period of time. That will come at a price, but think of the 
price of not having it. When we have economic problems, 
it’s been caused by disruptions in our oil supply. If we have 
a force in Iraq, there will be no disruption in oil supplies. 
DONALD KAGAN (Yale University Professor of Classics and History), 
quoted in Jay Bookman, “American Empire: The Official Story of Iraq,” 
Catholic Agitator (Los Angeles), March 2004. In the same article, Kagan 
was quoted as saying, “You saw. the movie High Noon? We’re Gary 
Cooper.” : 

23. Braiker: A year into the Iraq war, is the world more 
secure? seine 

Brzezinski: The war was launched [over] weapons of mass 
destruction and with the added argument that it would help 
eliminate terrorism and promote the Israeli-Palestinian 
peace. In fact, there were no weapons of mass destruction. 
The war on terrorism probably has been set back because 
there are many more hostile terrorist groups now than there 
were a year ago. And the Palestinian peace process is literal- 
ly in shambles. 

ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI (national security adviser to President 


Jimmy Carter), Brian Braiker interview, “L eading vs. Dominating,” 
Newsweek, 12 April 2004 
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Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random House Webster’s 
Quotationary (1998. This year Random House published his 
Freedom: Quotes and Passages from the World’s Greatest 
Freethinkers and 5 gift books titled Inspiration, Love, Money, 
Wisdom, and Wit, each subtitled The Greatest Things Ever Said. 
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STREET SPIRIT 


The Greek 


Couple 


-Here, where his father and mother were dead, 
he’d always screw up. The nostalgia for his | 
parents drove him to the bottle. He was persona 
- non grata with his two married sisters. 


Story by George Wynn 


ito sat on the steps of the Boston 
Public Library looking toward 
Trinity Church: with the reflec- 
tion of a philosopher and the 
patience of a man who has all the time in 
the world. On this morning as he waited 
for the library to open, he listened to blue 
pinstripe briefcase types offer lame excus- 
es as they ignored a green-fatigued home- 
less vendor hawking Spare Change News. 


Tito sat awhile longer, then approached 
the vendor and quietly purchased a paper. 

“Thank goodness, my first sale!” 
exclaimed the vendor. 

“How you getting along?” 

“As best I can,” replied the vendor. 

Tito nodded, “Me too.” 

As Tito studied the want i of The 
Boston Globe on the second floor newspa- 
per area of the library, he suddenly was 
filled with a disagreeable feeling. “The 
hell with it,” he said to himself, returning 
the newspaper back to the rack. I’m a free 
man, he thought to himself. Well, not 
quite, he reflected, bowing his head. 

He drove a taxi part time, but spent just 
about every other night in a shelter. Some 
nights he crashed with acquaintances; 
and, as a last resort, there was always the 
cover of darkness of the street or park. 

- When things got really bad and he was 
ready to explode, he’d head out West and 
work the National Parks for room and 
board and minimum wage. He was a 
healthy 38, strong and a good worker, so 
he rarely had trouble getting hired at the 
Grand Canyon, Grand Tetons, 
Yellowstone, Yosemite or Denali. 

But then he’d always get the urge to 
come back home to his native Boston. 
And here, where his Italian father and 
Dominican mother were dead, he’d 
always screw up. The nostalgia for his 
parents drove him to the bottle. He was 
persona non grata with his two married 
sisters on the South Shore. 

Tito never had many friends. He was 
always kind of a loner, although he loved 
books, and the characters and personali- 
ties therein became surrogate friends. 
That’s how he first discovered the West, 
through John Muir and his explorations in 
the Redwoods. While out West, Tito visit- 
ed San Francisco and discovered the stat- 
ues of St. Francis of Assisi by the sculptor 


Benny Bufano. These_angelic, cree 


stones spoke to his heart. 


Now as he walked down ee 


Street whistling, lugging a tome by Nikos 


-Kazantzakis under his arm, he couldn’t 


wait to start reading. When Tito read, he 
experienced an inner calm that eluded him 
otherwise. Conflict and doubt did not pen- 
etrate his psyche in these blissful 
moments. His mind was connected. He 
basked in inner harmony. Past Copley 
Place, amidst the sounds of subways and 
Amtrak trains, he slouched down against a 
condominium building and dug into his 
novel. 

So engrossed in his reading was Tito 
that he was unaware of the couple that had 
approached him. Suddenly, a soft tap on 
his shoulder stirred him and he looked up 
into the black eyes of a 60ish 
Mediterranean-featured woman and a 


box to Tito. “For you,” 


stocky, mustached man with an infectious 


smile. The woman extended a Styrofoam 
she said firmly 
with a nod. 

“For me?” Tito exclaimed, puzzled. 

“Yes,” the woman said. “It was going 
to be my lunch later, but indigestion...” 
she grasped her stomach. “You under- 
stand.” 


much.” Tito popped open the Styrofoam 
box; yummy sweet-and-sour pork bathed 
in red sauce and a healthy portion of fried 
rice and two spring rolls. A meal just the 


way he liked it. “Why, this meal’s fit for a 


king,” Tito declared. 

“You aré a king,” said the mustached 
man. 

“T’m homeless,” snickered Tito, good-: 
naturedly. “As if you didn’t know it.” 

The man slapped his hand to the wind 
as if disregarding Tito’s comment and 
saying, “No big deal.” 

Tapping the cover of Tito’s book, the 
woman said emphatically, “You read 
good books.” 

“T try to,” said Tito proudly: 

“St. Francis is my favorite of the great 
Nikos Kazantzakis,” said the woman. 

“You like him too, huh?” said Tito 
with big eyes. : 

“Like?... I adore him.” 

“Listen,” Tito announced enthusiasti- 
cally, “I never accept a kindness without 
returning it. Please allow me to buy you 
both a cup of coffee.” 

“Really, it’s not necessary,” said the 
woman, touching a strand of Tito’s wavy 


brown hair. “But if it’s what you wish, - 


Nanos and I accept.” She threw her hus- 
band a knowing look. “We do accept 
Nanos, huh?” , 
“Naturally,” said Nanos, adjusting his 
gray felt hat. “We need something to 


wake up on this chilly spring afternoon.” 


At the corner of the block, Tito spotted 
a coffee shop and released the rubber 
band from a wad of ones he’d pulled out 
of his pants pocket. 

The woman put her hand on Tito’s 
shoulder. “I have a better idea. You come 
to our place for coffee. Save your 


-money.” 


“It’s okay,” Tito protested, “I can 
afford it.” 

“Ah, already I like him,” said Nanos. 
“He’s got the pride of ate Greeks. Tell me 
your name, young man.” 

“Tito.” 

“Tito, Melina makes great coffee; 
you'll enjoy it. Let’s go,” he said, slap- 
ping Tito on the back. ae 

And off they went, down Columbus 
Avenue past a video store,.laundromats, 
small restaurants and grocery stores, seri- 
ous black faces, smiling Latinos and 
Caucasian collegiate types in a hurry. 

Nanos and Melina lived in a second- 
floor, two-bedroom apartment on 
Columbus Avenue. While Tito sat on an 
orange couch devouring his box lunch, 
Chinese delights, he took in the birdcage 
replete with many canaries and the gold- 
fish bowl. But what struck him most were 
the many photos elaborately framed of a 
lanky fellow with a close physical resem- 
blance to himself. So as Melina prepared 
coffee, he asked Nanos, who sat across 


Tito nodded. “Why, thank you very 


from him on a rattan chair, who the young 
man in the photo was. 
“Our son,” said Nanos. 


“Our dead son,” chipped in Melina, 
who had overheard the question from the 
kitchen, which faced the living room. 

“I’m sorry,” said Tito. 
~ “You look so much like him,” said 
Melina, setting down saucers and plates 


for Nanos, Tito and herself. As she poured 


coffee her eyes swelled up. “The blasphe- 
mous needle,” she cried out, and sat down 


= dn a rocker beside her husband. 


“You don’ talects do you, Tito?” asked 
Nanos. 

“Only ideas,” answered Tito. 

“Ah, you’re smart, Tito. My son, 


- Stamos, was a fool.” 


“The streets were his assassins,” said 
Melina. 

“Ab Melina, enough. We have a 
guest.” And the conversation turned to lit- 
erature and they spoke of Nikos 
Kazantzakis as if he’d been’ a dear and 
intimate friend of all three of them. They 
talked long into the night while munching 
on Baklava. 

When Tito got up to. leave, Nanos 


. declared, “Where are you going?” 


“T’ll be all right,” Tito said. “I’m used 
to the streets. I can sleep anywhere.” 
“Tonight you’re our guest and we have 


an extra bedroom.” Melina, with sheets 


crisp as the Boston air, gestured with her 
finger to follow her. : 

’ “Thank you,” said oh: oo you 
very much.” 

In the bedroom, pois and scrapbooks 
of Stamos abounded, and for a moment 
Tito felt awkward; but the weird feeling 
passed and he slept better than he had in a 
long time. 

Tito woke up refreshed, feeling like a 
new man with a new beginning and a new 


family. 


On Sundays, Melina and Nanos would 
invite Tito to the Graystone Greek 
Orthodox Church in Central Square in 
Cambridge. Tito basked in the rituals and 
animated churchgoers. But when a mid- 
dle-aged churchgoer commented, “Tito 
looks so much like Stamos,” Nanos, as if 


comprehending Tito’s unease, lashed out, 


“Stamos was Stamos and Tito is Tito,” to 
the churchgoer’s astonishment. | 
“Thanks,” said Tito. Nanos nodded, “A 
man must be himself and only himself.” 
Frequently now, Tito would spend 
weekends overnight with the Greek cou- 
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Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


: ple. When Tito was in his element, com- 


fortable with his surroundings, he knew 
how to live for each’moment and what it 
offered. For a man of the streets like Tito, 
it seemed like heaven on earth to stretch 
out in a nice, hot bath. Evenings, the three 
would sip espresso coffee and tell tall 
tales which led to Nanos and Melina argu- 
ing often, Tito would interrupt their argu- 
ments with a question like, “Is Melina 
named after Melina Mercouri?” 

“No, no,” declared Nanos. “Melina 
Mercouri was an actress; my, Melina is a 
goddess.” 

“Oh; Tito, see how the old goat ae 
gerates — but I like it.” 

Then the stereo began to resound with 


Greek folk music steeped with a subtle | 


sensuality that beckoned Tito to his feet. 
He slowly learned the intricate dance 
steps holding hands with Nanos and 
Melina; and he was happier than he had 
been in a long, long time in his native 
Boston. 

When summer came and the wander- 
lust spread beneath his feet, Tito 
announced he’d been accepted to work in 
Denali National Park in Alaska. “I don’t 
stay anywhere long,” he told the Greek 
couple. 

“We understand,” said Nanos. 

“You're welcome anytime,” said 
Melina, a tear welling up in her eye as she 
glanced at a photo of Stamos by a nearby 
lamp stand. 

“T’ll be leaving tomorrow morning,” 
said Tito. “I’m hitching via the Trans- 
Canadian Highway.” 

- In the morning, Tito dropped by for a 
final embrace and farewell, and was 
pleasantly surprised by the large blue 
backpack Melina had bought him and 
packed full of sandwiches. He threw away 
his old bag that had seen its best days. 

“Ill never forget you,” said Tito. 
“You'll always be in my thoughts.” 

“And you in ours,” said Nanos. _ 

Several days later, in dusty Frontier 
Downtown Moose, Tito saw 
Saskatchewan over ham and eggs. He 
thought to himself that the adage, 
“Beware of Greeks bearing gifts,” was 
certainly outdated. But Tito also realized 
that he would never return to Boston and 
that all his trips back to his hometown 


were a search for closure. And now, final- — 
‘ly, he had a lasting happy memory of 


Beantown, thanks to the Greek couple. 
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. | Good Friday at Livermore Lab Defending Sacred Earth | 
| April 9, 2004 . ae es by Swaneagle Harijan | 
| by Matrreen Hartmann Can you bear eyes open 
. We gathered at Patterson and Vasco Roads fo DE UO DE 3 
near Livermore laboratory which, along with Heys ne HOTTOTS ever TCD? 
: : TOC ane at in living death time 
: Los Alamos laboratory in New Mexico, 
i designs most if not all Child of mother not fit : 
i nuclear weapons in the United States. to dwell in such murderous madness 
i We came to sing and pray as a giver of life 
; for an end of nuclear weapons Where is our place upon this planet 
‘ before a simple crucifix fashioned completely of wood. . tortured Mother of ALL LIFE 
After an hour we processed over to the gate of the but in the seat directing rebirth 
. | lab where a barricade of black-uniformed Why else be laboring farth wew spirits 
| | University police awaited our approach. other than to ultimately assure them 
; I knelt in the illegal protest line directly to the left of integrity’s action 
1 of. Louis Vitale, the Franciscan priest-activist who gee) : 
’ informally became our spokesperson, Tenby se enty ie NO tw evil 
. and heard him say to the police, 
“We come in peace.” That was After Willi Bl k 
i my highlight of the morning at Livermore, ter Uiiiam ake > 
i Being a Secular Franciscan. — : by Claire J. Baker 
I almost heard in his voice If, as Blake writes, 
i an echo through the centuries of the voice “Peace is the human dress,” 
of St. Francis of Assisi, the former knight, then these war-days : 
: telling his followers that they cannot bear arms. | we are clothed in rags and tatters 
not befitting the divine human form 
| : pes -| which Blake calls Love. - 
Let Them Eat Weapons of re 
Mass Destruction After War Is Over 
i Dedicated to the children of Kendra James who was \ | by Claire J. Baker 
: killed by a Portland police officer on May 5, 2003, in he LUN Here'sa vane: 
t NE Portland: 3-year-old Melvin James & I-year-old %6 BS try jumping rope to this little tune: 
: Marques Farris. a BN After all is said and done. 
a by Iyanna Afrodesia-Michoacana (Diana Gwinn) LS After waris over, no one’s won... 
: Parading jars of preserved fetuses _ ae A minor poet rests her case: 
| Macabre specimens oe Why go to war in the first 
: i Pro-life less trophies on a shelf or last place? or 
s | Pale-pink the color of god IN. Wy’ q cn 
a i Fetishes suspended in time, nature and space. <> r= oe & : 
f i Necrophilia shrouded in self-righteousness ae ie Fight for Justice 
; r ae De eer ars Sea ee hell-fire Se oe ee : cae by Shirley Grant 
| ae The Grammar of Empire — We are on tis oad togetes 
- : . by Mark Dorazio | Alone it’s hard to find our way 
‘ Two-year-old Amir Ayyad ‘ We can build a bridge of Peace, now 
n i & 18-month-old Alian Bashiti We marched for pees He lied for war And make all our fences fall away 
ee ‘ Babies living in occupied Palestine You knew he lied — We told youso | I Vou love Tedud HEME TOR Justice 
a : Both shotdead= We bombed — They died — We bombed some more : ee 
} Israeli bullets to the head 4; ells PisOve WHS eeus WAY 
© ' : Now our guys die — I told you so Take back the Temple from the greedy 
1 A kid blown up in Iraq , , Work to build a better day 
i a negts acs We can give each other shelter 
And his whole family. WHO DAT? ho ace ern ee 
- i : : by Husayn Sayfuddiyn ernie cet ie 
; US led NATO BS52s . a ! Heal our wounds and Peace we'll find 
: I Drop two thousands pounds of TNT People answer a question Gather your hate and let it go, now 
t i On a baby girl age three | Do you still disbelieve in the DEVIL Treat our neighbors as our friends 
: Her only crime, born a Slav While he’s sitting at your side? Teach our children to be kind 
} Her grieving parent’s tears In the megatons of government folders Let each broken spirit mend. 
Censored from our ears. ' With a top secret to hide 
t : "i Do you disbelieve in the DEVIL. 
1 i The 5-year-old in Afghanistan a z = 
2 Chasing butterflies of brilliant hue ener syulnnes Bs pa pee ee es a . Caught in the Headlights 
| Picks up acluster bash: ed: white blue. to suffer his tragic touch and let his curtain fall 
f ; P rae into noxious, fetid curtains obscuring the noontime’s Sun by Debra Grace Khattab 
‘ i US corporate media whores the torn, ravaged forests that provided for everyone Frozen by indecision 
’ Smug spinmeisters snugly embedded falling into the abyss, a falling not remiss for anyone I am the deer 
; t Slaves of the plundering pilfering pentagon murdering for the rich man’s galore caught in the headlights 
i Placate our idols of perversity. | asthe Setting Sun | moon shining back 
| “That’s just the way life is these days,” he said | : frames the ghetto shanties as one by one from eyes brimming over with fear : 
; In far away lands the devil’s work is done the shotgun day has ended 
i : Like Palestine __ the grotesque corpses attest with fatigue tied tight into my spine 
: Iraq to the battles he has won and I am immobilized a 
f ' Yugoslavia and they fall into concrete and steel injustice layered under hospitalized restrictions 
' Afghanistan. and the edification of the Lie sized down closer and closer around me 
} No apologies forthcoming. that surrounds the fat cats a tight blanket made of _ 
: aie their lying answer to all questions of “WHY?” the coldest parts of time 
j That’s just the way life is these days Do you still disbelieve in the Devil? and the headlights of tomorrow 
: In places near & dear Then Who DAT speaking for you have arrowed onto me 
y Like NE Portland That derogates your living standard here in.my cheap room needing paint, ” 
; Inbred incestuous grand jury into cosigning a rich man’s IOU? filled with books 
, Hiding behind closed doors Who DAT polluting and causing disease —in Ramallah another shot will be heard 
5 Playing the same old ugly discordant tune Who Dat pushing social eviction —in Liberia another starving father 
1 _ | Politics of Cruelty And that accusation is surely a conviction will drown trying to swim stolen food 
1 | No justice coming soon. : Who Dat manning weapons factories and plutonium plants? back to his children os 
Now you can sit that on your shelf and stroke it Who Dat practicing for nuclear war? —in America another job will be lost 
k Or you can put in your pipe and smoke it Who Dat when they gaze into their mirrors .| as we speed forward 
f Or you can get up, stand up Don’t know what they standing for? on costlier, deadlier roads 
Stand up for your rights | Or looking at. So when they see their reflections that roar through the crowded herds 
Get up, Stand up They have to inquire of deer that no longer remember 
Who Dat? how to leap away ty, 


Never give up the fight! 
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Homeless Veterans: Collateral Victims of Empire 


from page four 


on the number of homeless veterans, 
reports issued by the Veterans 
Administration indicate that, on any given 
night, approximately 300,000 veterans are 
sleeping outdoors. 

The Veterans Administration also esti- 
mates that more than 500,000 veterans are 


- homeless on U.S. streets at some point 


during any given year. Approximately one 
out of every four homeless persons in the 
United States is a veteran. 

The 1999 report issued by the 
Interagency Council on Homelessness 
provides a particularly troubling statistical 
profile of the multiple tragedies being 
experienced by veterans, who are fre- 
quently “collateral” victims of the 
nation’s long-standing obsession with 
empire, war and conquest. 

The report indicates that 67 percent of 
the male homeless population in the 
United States served more than three 
years in the military, and that 33 percent 
of them were stationed in a war zone. 

The report also indicated that a signifi- 
cant percentage of the nation’s homeless 
veterans are deeply troubled human 
beings. Unfortunately, there is little indi- 
cation that the vast majority of those who 
need assistance are receiving it. This is 
patently clear to anyone who reviews the 
data regarding systematically inadequate 
emotional and medical services provided 
to veterans. , 

In addition to such factors as the nation’s 


catastrophic shortage of affordable housing, - 


Arcata Man Resists 


from page five 


police: officers — on orders: of Green 


Party Mayor Bob Onelas and City 
Manager Dan Hauser — seized the aban- 
doned camper shell in which Tad and 
Royce Wofford, a Vietnam veteran, had 
been living. Police claimed it was the 
protest “headquarters” and arrested Tad 
when he refused to leave it. 

“They had no warrant or legitimate 


~ charge,” Tad said. “They simply arrested 


me. and charged me with resisting arrest.” 
The day after Tad filed an official com- 
plaint about police misconduct, police con- 
fiscated everyone’s property 
food, protest materials, and survival gear — 
all without a warrant or an arrest. 
Outraged, stripped of their camping 
equipment, and facing a predicted severe 
rainstorm, 15 protesters moved their 
protest to the central Arcata Plaza and 
spent the night in two small pup tents. 
They endured repeated tickets and proper- 
ty seizures, even as some locals replaced 
the gear police took. When Tad went to 
reclaim his property five days later, he 
found his and other protesters’ equipment 
in a dumpster covered with rotten meat, 
giant concrete slabs, and other refuse. 
Police escalated their war by charging 


- Tad under a new misdemeanor as a “public 
nuisance.” In protest, Tad attended City 


Council meetings — sometimes with as 
many as 50 supporters, 90 percent of them 
unhoused. For a while, the police backed 
off, but the City Council did nothing. — 
When the “resisting arrest” case came 
to trial in May, Tad discovered that his 


court-appointed attorney or “public pre-. 
tender” had no defense prepared, had sub-. 


poenaed no evidence, and hadn’t even 
reviewed police video tapes. 

Under pressure, Tad took a plea bar- 
gain and agreed to probation and a 
deferred sentence — which he later came 
to regret. The judge subsequently turned 
down his Marsden motion [asking that a 
new attorney be appointed for him], but 
granted his Faretta motion [asking that he 
be allowed to defend himself]. 


“a large number of displaced and at-risk 


veterans live with lingering effects of Post. 


‘Traumatic Stress Disorder and substance 
abuse, compounded by a lack of family and 
social support networks.” This assessment 
was. provided by the National Coalition of 
Homeless Veterans. 

The Department of Veterans Affairs, 
which currently serves as the nation’s 
largest provider of homeless services, is a 


~ source of limited assistance to approxi- 


mately 100,000 veterans each year. 


Nonetheless, the Department of Veterans 


Affairs acknowledges that more than 80 
percent of the nation’s homeless veterans 


are not provided any assistance. The - 


amount of money spent by the Federal 

Government on homeless veterans is lim- 

ited to only one in 10 of those in need. 
One of the most important results is 


~ that human beings who have served this 


nation as best they could, for better or 
worse, are being left to suffer and some- 
times die of neglect on the streets. 

Many of those who temporarily escape 
death on the streets suffer horrendous 
health problems: Homeless veterans are 
particularly susceptible to hepatitis C, dia- 
betes, prostate cancer and HIV/AIDS, 
according to a 2002 report on homeless 
veterans in the state of California. 

_ The report, which was sponsored by 
the California Veterans Board, estimated 


that there are approximately 55,000 


homeless veterans residing in shelters or 
on the streets of this incomparably 
wealthy state. That is almost 20,000 veter- 


ans more than were on the streets of 


Two weeks later, the prison labor work 
crew was back at the Field, where vegeta- 
tion had grown back, providing some 
cover to campers..The crew cut a swath 
directly to the camp of Royce Wofford, 
who had also been involved in the March 
protests. “I’ve been to court eighteen 
times for camping,” Royce groaned. 

In anger, Tad and Royce returned to 
the Arcata City Council meeting and then 
gathered protesters at the Field. Police 
warned that if any protest signs went tp, 
Royce and Tad would be jailed. Said 
Officer Murphy, “Tad may win in court, 
but I will win today.” 

A few days later, police claimed the 
Field property was part of the Marsh, a 
wildlife sanctuary, and gave out three 
tickets for being in the Marsh after dark. 

After Tad showed documentation 
demonstrating that the Field was not in the 
Marsh, police shifted to another strategy. 
They posted the area as a “Brown site,” 
which the Environmental Services agency 
said required ground water testing. The City 
used that excuse to explain its clear-cutting 
of the Field, but no ground water testing 
was done until a year later, in April 2004. 

Other alleged health and safety con- 
cerns from officialdom flew in the face of 
common sense. In response to sanitation 
concerns, activists rented a portapotty. 
City bureaucrats then pressured the B&B 
portable toilet company to remove it. 
Police claimed the campers’ cooking fire 
was a fire danger. This was unlikely after 
the City had clear-cut the area, removing 
flammable brush. To further emphasize 
the fire threat, police confiscated a fire 
extinguisher, shovels, and rakes which the 
campers had ready. 

Tad plans to subpoena this evilenge 
when his latest charges go to trial. Two 
weeks later, the City Council voted 
retroactively to include the Field as part of 
the Marsh. 

Determined to crush the protest, police 
arrived with new misdemeanor citations 
for Tad and others for trespassing and 
“legal lodging” — discredited laws used 
in different jurisdictions against homeless 
people individually and against activists 
doing group protests. 
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California cities in 1994. 
Moreover, it is quite clear that the 


- number of homeless veterans in the state 


of California will continue to rise as trou- 


bled veterans of the wars currently under 


way in Afghanistan and Iraq muster out of 
the military and head to the streets. 
Veterans organization are in a bind 
where this problem is concerned. On the 
one hand, many of them are.committed to 
the my-country-right-or-wrong line of 
thinking. But on the other hand, their 
members and spokespersons are excruci- 


-atingly aware that something akin to 


neglect and abuse is being accorded those 
who once wore the uniform. 

“The fact that there are homeless veter- 
ans is a national disgrace,” asserted the 


‘authors of the 2002 report on the state of 


homeless veterans in California. “To 
allow veterans to live under bridges and in 
back alleys is shameful. People who put 


their lives on the line for others desérve to 


be honored and treated with respect.” 

The fact that many veterans do not 
tend to be honored or treated with respect 
after they have served their purpose on 
whatever battlefield they were deployed 
to, in order to sustain or expand the U.S. 
empire, engenders massive problems for 
the men and women so used. 

For example, more than a quarter mil- 
lion veterans are incarcerated in the nation’s 
jails and prisons. Veterans are more likely 
to be in prison for violent crimes than non- 
veterans. They are also more likely to be 
imprisoned for. committing sexual assaults 
or homicides than other prisoners. In other 
words, as indicated, many veterans are 
deeply troubled human beings. 


Rather than empanel a jury and try him 
on these charges, which can result in up.to a 
year in jail or $1000 fine, the district attor- 
ney claimed Tad had violated his probation 


®~ and his deferred sentence from the spring. 
‘Probation can be revoked with a “prepon- 


derance of evidence” rather than the “guilt 
beyond a reasonable doubt” standard, and 
does not allow for a jury trial. 

In the months that followed, with help 
from housed civil libertarians, Tad, now 
keeping company with his young dog Griz, 


opened up the Houseless Coalition office 


on the Arcata Town Square. He went onto 
the streets with his video camera to support 
homeless people harassed by police, and 


went to court with a homeless man charged — 


under Arcata’s cruel and selectively 
enforced “no dogs allowed” law. 

With his motion to have a new attorney 
denied, Tad has been forced to represent 
himself. He is currently preparing a com- 
plicated Pitchess Motion, seeking to 
uncover the names of others falsely 
charged by the police officers who arrest- 
ed him, to show a deliberate pattern of 
harassment and disenfranchisement. 

“They don’t do anything but attack 
homeless people,” Tad said. “When some- 
one speaks out against these homeless-peo- 


ple cops, they go after that person; so it’s a 
' question of their character in that trial.” 


He has also filed a massive discovery 


request, seeking documents he requested » 


nine months earlier before the bogus 

“public nuisance” charges were dropped. 
Commenting on the Arcata scene, Tad 

sees positive signs: Vets for Peace has 


started a homeless task force. The City’s 


Human Rights Commission has priori- 
tized homeless rights. Some local ACLU 
members have become involved in home- 


‘less civil rights work. This summer’s 


National Rainbow Gathering will be less 
than three hours away. 

Tad and other homeless activists have 
learned to document police misconduct. A 
second City Councilmember, Elizabeth 
Connor, may be joining David Meserve in 
pressing for campgrounds as vital emer- 
gency housing alternatives. 

Tad’s attitude throughout has been 
weary but upbeat. “We’re getting the civil 
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Unfortunately, there are numerous rea- 
sons why the sources and depths of their 
alienation and despair are routinely 
ignored by guardians of the status quo, 
such as government spokespersons and 
the mainstream media. 

One might cite the case of John. 
Mohamed, the veteran at the center of the 
horrendous reign of terror orchestrated in 
the Washington, D.C., area a year or so 
ago. Although the brutal killings executed 
by Mohamed and his teenage protégé 
engendered a huge amount of reportage 
and commentary, little or no attention was 
devoted to the manner in which his expe- 
rience in the military may have been 
responsible for his abhorrent behavior. 

The state is obviously more intent on 
executing him than trying to determine 
whether his mental instability is the prod- 


‘uct of his military experience. 


The mainstream media, which tends to 
be dominated by an embedded perspective 
and shallow, patriotic boosterism, has 
demonstrated less interest in this aspect of 
the tragedy than in the prospect of the state 


executing the teenager Mohammed trained — 


to function like a military sharpshooter. 

One wonders whether John Mohamed 
was ever assigned a place in a military 
cordon of the sort currently being used to 
maintain the perimeter of the deadly 
noose that the U.S. military is drawing 
tight around the citizens of Falluja. 

One also wonders how many of the 
young men and women participating in 
that deadly assault will be seen during the 
years immediately ahead as “collateral 
damage” from a vicious, wrong-headed 
war that did not need to be fought. 


rights issue ferreted out to where we can 


include everyone in this supposed — 


American Dream. Homeless people need to 
see that divided we get hunt down and fall, 
but together we can stand against anything. 
Like they proved with eight people in 
Dignity Village [a self-governing homeless 
encampment in Portland, Oregon], it can be 


~ done, and it can be done at the local level. If 


you don’t want to come here and do it with 
me, do it where you’re at.” . 

In a recent e-mail to supporters, he 
commented, “I may just go and lose my 


court case. [This may be] good because I - 


will not spend the next three or four 
months mired down in legal battles that I 
am not really skilled in, thus freeing up 


time to do the organizing that needs to be 


done and nobody is doing.” 


He anticipates writing editorials from — 
jail, perhaps for the local weekly, The 


Arcata Eye. His final advice: “Remember, 
don’t ever take probation, don’t ever eat 
jail food, and don’t ever back down or 
you’re done in Arcata!” 

Funds, advice, support, and questions can 


be e-mailed to tadspeace @ yahoo.com or snail- 
mailed to Tad, 632 Oth St., Arcata, CA, 95521. 


$35 a Pop 
by Michael Creedon 


It used to be $35 a pop at 

The Blood Collection Clinic, just 
Across from the old Sears parking lot 
Which is all fenced in now, 

Know where I mean? 

We used to get our blood money 
And play cards. Ifit wascold 
We’d build a fire in a garbage can. 
We would hunker down 

And drink and play cards. 


The cops have pretty much 
Broken that up now and one ~ 
By one us guys are getting 
Too old for the bloodletting. 


Man, I tell you, they make 
Rules to keep the hungry man 
Hungry. Me, give me a can of 
Beans and a loaf of bread and 
A poorboy of Ruby Port 

And I’m in Hog’s Heaven. 
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Habitat for Humanity 


Builds Green Homes 


from page one 


Fruitvale project. She said happily, “We 
were very lucky. I did all the math. There 
were four houses here. They gave out 
about 800 applications; about 400 were 
returned and there’s only four houses. So 
that means I have one percent (chance) 
out of a hundred!” 

Once a family has been selected, mak- 
ing the dream come true involves a big 


commitment. It starts with the ground- 


breaking when the participants attend a 
workshop to become familiar with the 
plans, the rules, and the expectations. At 
the beginning, no one knows which house 
will be theirs; everyone works together on 
all the houses. All the family members 
and their friends come and help “and 
work like gangbusters,” Dave Sylvester 
declares with some pride. “And they 
learned very quickly.” 

I asked Lai Saechao what she learned to 
do. She replied, “Nailing, putting up siding, 
framing and cutting wood, sheet rock. And 
I learned how to use some of the machines 
to cut the wood. That was fun. I didn’t 
know that I could actually do this.” 

I was feeling a little envious as I lis- 
tened to her, but I realized that it was also 
hard work. It meant giving up weekends 
and what spare time they had outside of 
their regular jobs. Having to look after 
children didn’t make it any easier. — 


Zemka, with her four children, said she. 


usually contributed by preparing meals for 


her family and the friends who helped. But — 


she did some construction work too, she 
bragged, as she gave a dramatic account of 
how she mashed her finger with a hammer. 
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GREEN BUILDING METHODS 

The “green” aspect of this project 
involved many innovative methods of 
building, including the use of rooftop 
solar panels, passive solar design, and 
environmentally friendly building materi- 
als. For the homeowners, it means signifi- 
cantly lower gas and electric bills, as well 
as savings in time and money by utilizing 
long-lasting materials that require little 
maintenance. 

Sylvester has made a list of the many 
beneficial methods and building materials 
that were employed, their sources, costs 
and advantages. One example is the spe- 
cially formulated concrete in which some 
of the cement content is replaced with ash 


Children play ball in a complex of four homes Habitat for Humanity built 
for low-income families using green, environmentally friendly methods. 


Lydia Gans 
photo 


that comes as a byproduct of coal-burning 
power plants. Another is a kind of siding 
and trim made of materials different from 
those usually used and which are guaran- 
teed for at least 30 years! 


Where wood is used in the construc- 


tion, there are a number of different eco- © 


logically sensitive approaches. Boards for 
foundation forms are reused instead of 
discarded. For framing, certified lumber is 
used. Sylvester explains what this means: 
“The forest from which the wood is pro- 
duced is managed in an environmentally 
and socially responsible manner.” 

For the weight-bearing posts and 
beams, they use lumber salvaged from 
demolished buildings. Downed trees pro- 
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vide material for decks and floors. Blue 
Gum Eucalyptus makes beautiful floor- 
ing! Some of these products are more 
expensive, but Dave concludes that the 
benefits outweigh the costs. 

The design and orientation of the 
homes is also carefully thought out so 
that, as much_as possible, the windows 
and living spaces face south, which allows 
natural heat and light where most needed. 
This is called “passive solar design.” In 
addition, strategically placed skylights 
provide extra ventilation. ; 

Solar panels were installed on all the 
rooftops to heat water, and photovoltaic 
panels convert solar energy into electrici- 
ty. These are just a few of the items on the 
list. All in all, this is a truly exciting pro- 
ject, breaking new ground in environmen- 
tally benign construction. 

Habitat for Humanity has projects in 
many parts of the world. The idea is to 
make it possible for families with limited 
incomes to contribute “sweat equity” in lieu 
of money toward the purchase of their 
homes. The positive fallout goes far beyond 
that. As their mission statement says: “We 
are a diverse community, building sustain- 
able housing, helping to revitalize neigh- 
borhoods, and fostering within everyone the 
conviction that housing is a fundamental 
right to be enjoyed by all.” 

With this project they have brought to 
fruition all those goals, and have gone 
even further by building “green.” 

I can’t end this without making a pitch. 
East Bay Habitat for Humanity has sever- 
al other projects in various stages of 
development; some housing projects 
involve new construction and some are 
old houses being rehabbed. They can 
always use volunteers and, as our new 
homeowners found out: It’s fun! 


Protest at Petco Park 


from page 10 


-in the historic Western Metal Supply 


Company building, where the self-pre- 
sumed elite sat and stood at an outside 
patio, drinking beer and munching on 
exotic foods; while just four blocks away, 
city officials had closed down the last 
open-air food program because feeding 
people “outside” was deemed illegal by 
the bureaucrats. 

Demonstrators carried signs that read, 
“Every child needs a home” and “People 
First” past the adjacent Omni Hotel, 
which opened the day before with 511 
rooms catering to baseball fans, averaging 
$500 a night. The luxury hotel featured a 
fourth-floor bridge that leads directly into 
Petco Park. 

About four years ago, Thomas looked 
a Superior Court judge in the face and 
asked him if he drank wine or beer at 
home. When his honor replied affirma- 
tively, Thomas proclaimed, “You’re 
wrong, Your Honor. I don’t have a drink- 
ing problem, I have a housing problem!” 

While the homeless are routinely round- 
ed up for swigging on a bottle of cheap 
wine in the alleys, with many arrested for 
open containers as they. carry rummaged 
cans and bottles to the recycling yards, 
worshipers at the corporate shrine of Petco 


have been given “Tailgate Park.” This is a 


parking lot with 1,048 spaces where fans 
can not only guzzle the booze of their 
choice; they also can set up grills and cook 


a meal — in a city where it is illegal to ~ 


feed the homeless outdoors. 

Thomas told me that city government 
will not solve the housing crisis because 
the rich and powerful benefit from a tight 
market. From Mayor Dick Murphy, a 
landlord himself, to banks and financial 
corporations speculating in the buying and 
selling of apartment buildings, they profit 
from the lack of affordable housing. 

“The brutality and despair of home- 
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lessness, the terror of the streets, keeps the 
oppressed, working people slaving away 
to pay for their own rental exploitation,” 
he once told me. “A home for every per- 
son on the streets would take from the 
wealthy their market-given, state-police- 
enforced, rights of theft.” 

Walking past the demonstrators who 
shouted slogans like “Our communities 
need affordable housing,” were those in 
expensive, designer suits and carrying cell 
phones: the economic mercenaries, lobby- 
ists for the development corporations, still 
networking, still promoting, merging the 
political forces, private and public, until 
the differences become blurred. 

In San Diego, 30 percent of campaign 
contributions come from developers, and 
many of them expect to make a killing off 
the ballpark’s development. Rick 
Engineering, building consultants for some 
of the projects nearby, has eight employees 
registered as city lobbyists. Other corpora- 
tions place their lobbyists on city boards 
and commissions, including the Center City 
Development Corporation, Downtown San 
Diego Partnership, San Diego Regional 
Development Corporation and the San 
Diego County Taxpayers Association. 

Thomas had studied the power struc- 
ture of San Diego when he researched 
articles for Street Light, the street newspa- 
per. A founder and former board member 
of Self-Reliance House, the paper’s pub- 
lisher, he was an early opponent of the 
ballpark, calling it corporate welfare. 

He was particularly bitter that the 
developers had planned a private jail with- 
in the bowels of the coliseum. (The day 
before opening, authorities fanned out on 
nearby streets to. find a drunken transient 
to “test” the concrete cells.) 

He was equally upset that John J. 
Moores, owner of the San Diego Padres, 
who was voted one of America’s 10 most 
corrupt CEOs by students at San Diego 
State University, would make millions 
while the taxpayers footed the bill. 

Moores lied to the voters to get them to 


pass a bond issue on his. behalf. Like the 
mother of all liars, George W. Bush, who 
Moores supports with his subsidized dol- 
lars, he got the government committed to 
such an extent it couldn’t back away after 
the truth was known. 

Moores promised 17,000 jobs would 
be created, when, in reality, it is a mere 
few hundred. The 50 people working the 
ticket booths and concession stands are 
paid less than a living wage and another 
110 are paid poverty wages to clean the 
restrooms and sitting areas and power- 
wash the ramps and stairs. 

He promised that 10,000 to 20,000 tick- 
ets would be priced from $5 to $10. None 
are available at that price. A mere plastic 
cup of beer is $6. The four-acre public park 
that the Padres agreed to build adjacent to 
the ballpark is much smaller, at 2.7 acres. 

The owner said the project would add 
600,000 square feet of new office space to 
downtown and now, it appears, there will 
be less than half that. 

The Padres owner is being sued for 
fraud by Peregrine Corporation stockhold- 
ers for his part in the “cooked books” 
scandal that forced the company into 
bankruptcy while he was a board member 
from 1989 to 2003. 

Spending hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars on the ballpark and other elite pro- 
jects downtown while slashing $10.7 mil- 
lion in services this year, the City of San 
Diego has created its own tale of two 
cities. One for the wealthy, the other for 
working folks, the poor, the elderly, the 
handicapped. Already, there is talk of an 
additional $24 million in cuts from the 


- budget next year, while the Citizens 


Budget Project suggests the deficit for 
2005 could reach $100 million. 

Across town, in Mission Valley, the 
wealthy Spanos family, owners of the San 
Diego Chargers and public porkers, are not 
content with the millions that they raked in 
over a guarantee by the City to “buy” ali 
unsold tickets for each game (over $36.4 
million since 1997). They seek to blackmail 


the city with threats of moving unless they, 
too, get a new stadium (after the city spent 
$80 million in improvements just six years 
ago). Yet, in San Diego, spending has gone 
down every year on homeless services and 
affordable housing. 

As the protest wound down, a booming 
voice sang the national anthem. Suddenly, 
as the national anthem ended, four navy jets 
flew directly over Petco Park in formation, 
tipping their wings, acknowledging to the 
crowd below that in our militarized society, 
the illusions, greed and selfishness of the 


_fich were protected from the hordes of 


have-nots: the poor, the homeless, the mar- 
ganalized who would seek to obtain a fair- 
er, more just portion of the Earth’s 
resources, or even, simply, a decent meal 
and a warm, safe place to sleep. 

This is one demonstration that Thomas 
would have regretted missing: a chance to 
lend his integrity and courage to the moral 
and spiritual power of 100 kindred souls, 
his brothers and sisters of conscience. 

He couldn’t be there because Thomas 
Dyer died this September while in police 
custody. Instead of a detox facility, they 
threw him into a cell, where during a 
seizure he fell from the top bunk. No family 
could be found. His body was buried in the 
Potter’s Field section of a local cemetery. 

The residents along Adams Avenue in 
Normal Heights created a small shrine 
with flowers, poems and a few pictures of 
Thomas immediately after his death; yet, 
not one of his “friends” attended the 
protest at Petco Park. And no one from 
the neighborhood has created any organi- 
zation to help the homeless or spoken 
against San Diego’s inhumane priorities. 

My prayer the night of the Petco 
Ballpark opening, as I readied for bed, 
was not to God, but to Thomas. “Ask God 
to forgive us, Tom.” 

Rocky Neptun works as a gardener. He is 
an elected member of San Diego city govern- 
ment (mid-city planning board) and is a mem- 


ber of San Diego Friends Meeting. 
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First Amendment Under Attack 


by Sherry Conable 


s citizens of the United States, 

we are living at a time when we 

know that the Constitution and 

he Bill of Rights are under 
attack. And we are highly concerned. 


Santa Cruz is a community known for 
its relatively progressive and liberal posi- 
tions. It is often hailed as being a beacon 
of hope, and a seed pod for initiating 
change and action about very important 
issues. I want to share some information 
and thoughts about discrepancies that I 
see here at home, and farther away, in our 
commitment to the Constitution. I believe 
they need serious attention and redress. 

We have done well as a community in 
expressing right action about issues far 
away. We took the first action in opposing 
the invasion of Iraq, which was not only 
unconstitutional but criminal. We called 
for the investigation and impeachment of 
the Bush Administration for constitutional 
reasons, among others. We opposed the 
Patriot Act as a violation of constitutional 
rights. And we opposed discrimination 
against the gay community by calling for 
marriage equality (which does have a 
local component in the attempt to issue 
marriage licenses right here). 

The question for me is about abuses of 
the Constitution, and particularly the First 
Amendment, right here at home, and what 
I believe is a lack of adequate concern, 
leadership, and response to these abuses. 

These local assaults on our constitution- 
al rights have been many over this past 
decade. They have also been costly for the 
City of Santa Cruz, as our officials defend 
laws or actions in court and lose.* 

In 1994, the first version of the 
Downtown Ordinances was passed by the 
City Council, limiting freedom of assembly 
and speech in many ways, despite well- 
organized opposition in the progressive 
community. The sitting ban section of those 
laws was challenged with an intentional 
civil disobedience action resulting in 
arrests, and was ruled unconstitutional 
when the defendants came to trial. 

In 2002, the City Council passed more 
stringent variations on the Downtown 
Ordinances, further restricting free speech 
and First Amendment activities. The coun- 
cil again passed the measure despite very 
vocal and widespread opposition, including 
from the Downtown Commission. The 
one-hour “move along” law for street per- 
formers and political tablers that was 
passed has just been successfully chal- 
lenged in court by Steve Argue, and 
declared unconstitutional. 

Defending these cases in court is very 
costly to the city, a cost we all bear at a 
time when jobs and services are being 
slashed! And the likelihood that these 
laws were unconstitutional had been 
pointed out repeatedly during the debate 
over their enactment. 

In the meantime, more and more space 
on Pacific Avenue is privatized, turned into 
cafe seating or fenced off, which further 
restricts First Amendment activities, since 
all distance regulations are measured from 
the farthest point of the fencing. 

The pleas of activists about very obvi- 
ous selective enforcement of these ordi- 
nances against certain classes of people, 
which is a violation of state law and the 
U.S. Constitution, go unheeded, for the 
most part. Many believe that the enforce- 
ment of the sleeping ban itself violates the 
principle of “the inalienable rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

But there have been other recent 
assaults on our rights as well, or gaps in 
our constitutional safeguards. Though the 

Santa Cruz City Council and the Board of 
Super VISOrS passed resolutions S Opj posing 


the Patriot Act, neither have taken action 


The pleas of activists about selective enforcement of the 
Downtown Ordinances against certain classes of people, 
which is a violation of state law and the U.S. Constitution, 
go unheeded. Many believe that the enforcement of the 
sleeping ban itself violates the principle of “the inalienable 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 


to prohibit local law enforcement agents 
from enforcing the Patriot Act — this 
leaves that choice in their hands.-Many 
folks believe that is a dangerous and unac- 
ceptable situation. 

Despite a well-organized effort to et 
clear prohibitions in place regarding local 
enforcement, nothing has happened at the 
governmental level, nor have local offi- 
cials been willing to take the lead in 
resolving this matter. 

In February and March of 2003, there 
was regular, undercover. photo surveil- 
lance of the Friday Peace Vigil at the cor- 
ner of Ocean and Water Streets — no one 
will take responsibility for having taken 
this action. 

Last fall, the First Amendment came 
under attack at the Civic Auditorium 
when author Michael Moore came to 
Santa Cruz. People engaged in free speech 
activities, such as signature gathering or 
passing out leaflets, were told by the staff 
that they had to move across the street, at 
least 200 feet from the face of the Civic 
Auditorium. Some folks complied, but 
some of us refused, citing free speech 
rights. We were.then threatened with 
arrest, and were told that the police had 
been called and were on their way! They 
never came. We stayed. 

The assistant city manger, when later 
contacted, said that this had been done in 
error, and that the staff would be informed 
and educated on the issue. No written 
information about any resolution or action 
has been released yet. Others have report- 
ed being chased away at previous events. 

Most recently, the Silenced Hearts 
was on the hot seat. This was a day 


ana action dedic 


ated to the memory and 


honor of those who have died in Iraq. One 


part of. the event was a planned march 
through downtown, a simulated funeral 


procession carrying coffins draped with 
American and Iraqi flags. In a meeting 
with representatives of the police depart- 
ment, the organizers of the march agreed 
to try to keep the marchers on the side- 
walks, and to have them obey traffic sig- 
nals. But they were told that, if they failed 
to do so, and folks went into the street, the 
applicant organization, the Resource 
Center for Nonviolence, would be shakes 
$3500! This is deplorable. 

Threats of exorbitant charges — in this 


case, what seems actually like a fine —~ 


can have a very chilling effect on free 
speech. Of course, no organizing group 
can absolutely control the behavior of 
every person who comes to a public 
event. There is no legal authority yet 
found for the police department to levy a 
fine or post-event charge. 

The police have guns, clubs, mace, tear 
gas, and the ability to arrest people — now 
they apparently are using money as another 
form of control. As in the rest of our soci- 
ety, money seems to be the bottom line; 
and if it costs enough, maybe people will 
do what they are told, or will decide not to 
do what they really want to! 

One of the most prohibitive costs to 
organizing events in Santa Cruz is the 
assignment of extra police personnel, which 
is left entirely to the discretion of the 
department. City Council members and 
staff have been contacted; but so far, the 
police have been defended and no concrete, 
written information has been released about 
this behavior being challenged. 

(it is fair to note, however, that on the 


day of the event, the police were helpful 
and friendly and did hold traffic signals 
for the procession, which they had not 
agreed to do; all marchers stayed on the 
sidewalks, as they were asked to do by the 
event sponsors.) 

Though we have not filed suit, both of 
these actions, at the Michael Moore event , 
and the Silenced Hearts march, could be 
challenged in court as violations of consti- 


|: tutional rights. The threats made could 


have greatly discouraged folks from exer- 
cising the protected expression of the First 
Amendment. This is called having “a 
chilling effect” on free speech rights. 
Again, this would be a very costly litiga- 
tion for the city. 

It is the larger issues case Where that I 
believe we need to address. The first is the 
failure to have the greatest commitment 
possible to the Constitution. I think regula- 
tions and restrictions that limit the expres- 
sion of the First Amendment should be 
applied in the smallest way possible, not to 
the maximum degree, as seems to be the 
direction being taken in Santa Cruz. 

- The second problem is the failure to be 
diligent and consistent here at home, an 
issue we all must struggle with, whatever 
our role! As an activist, my Own experi- 
ence has been that it is much easier to dis- 
agree with the things we object to far 
away, like the Bush Administration or the 
WTO, than to disagree with local officials 
and institutions. 

Because we are human, we like people, 
we want them to like us, and we know 
they are basically good folks, as are we. 
We see each other on the street, and in 
meetings, and we want everything to be 
smooth and non-confrontational. And so, 
we don’t want to take issue with each 
other. On the one hand, I really do believe 
we are all trying to do the best thing pos- 
sible as we understand it; but on the other, 
any of us can lose our way, and we are 
called first to speak for truth, for justice, 
and for equality. 

I feel that we have failed locally to 
adequately defend the Constitution, and 
particularly the First Amendment, both as 
officials and as common citizens. 

Every elected official, every appointed 
official, and every law enforcement agent, 
upon assuming their duties, swears first of 
all to defend and uphold the Constitution of 
the United States of America, and secondly 
the Constitution of the State of California. I 
think they would do well to reassess their 
commitment to those principles. 

On our side, as citizens, organizers, 
and activists, it is our task to speak truth 
to power — hopefully with a certain grace 
and understanding, which is not always 
easy, but-also with a commitment to the 
transformational level of societal change 
that we must create in the years to come. 

Thich Nhat Hanh, the Vietnamese 
monk, has said that we cannot create 
peace until we are peaceful within. I 
believe the same about justice. We cannot 
create a lasting justice far away until we 
have created it right here at home. We 
must think globally and locally, and act 
with equal conscience and intention in 
both arenas. 


*The City of Santa Cruz recently lost in 
litigation with a local nightclub, the Blue 
Lagoon. The Blue Lagoon filed suit because 
of repeated police harassment and surveil- 
lance of their business, and won a large set- 
tlement. Estimates of the total cost of the 
case to the city are in the hundreds of thou-- 
sands of dollars. At the time of the police 
activity, many people in the community 
objected and said it was unwarranted and 
illegal. It is sad to see our precious funds 
being spent in these ways. 

Sherry Conable has been an activist in 
Santa Cruz for 20 years, working on a broad 
spectrum of peace and social justice issues. _ 


